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SUGGESTIONS FOR A GOVERNED WORLD 


(Adopted by the American Peace Society May 27, 1921) 


The American Peace Society, mindful of the precepts of its founders—precepts which have been contirmed by the experience of the 


past hundred years—recurs, in these days of storm and stress at home and of confusion and discord abroad, to these precepts and its 
own traditions, and, confessing anew its faith in their feasibility and necessity, restates and resubmits to a hesitant, a suffering, and 
a war-torn world: 

That the voluntary Union of States and their helpful co-operation for the attainment of their common ideals can only be effective 
if, and only so far as, “The rules of conduct governing individual relations between citizens or subjects of a civilized State are equally 
applicable as between enlightened nations” ; 

That the rules of conduct governing individual relations, and which must needs be expressed in terms of international law, 
relate to “the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety”; and 

That these concepts, which are the very life and breath of reason and justice, upon which the Law of Nations is founded, must 
be a chief concern of nations, inasmuch as ‘justice,’ and its administration, “is the great interest of man on earth.” 

Therefore, realizing the conditions which confront the world at the termination of its greatest of wars; conscious that permanent 
relief can only come through standards of morality and principles of justice expressed in rules of law, to the end that the conduct of 
nations shall be a regulated conduct, and that the government of the Union of States, as well as the government of each member 
thereof, shall be a government of laws and not of men; and desiring to contribute to the extent of its capacity, the American Peace 
Society ventures, at its ninety-third annual meeting, held in the city of Washington, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 








and twenty-one, to suggest, as calculated to incorporate these principles in the practice of nations, an international agreement : 


1. To institute Conferences of Nations, to meet at stated 


intervals, in continuation of the first two conferences of 
The Hague; and 
To facilitate the labors of such conferences; to invite 


accredited institutions devoted to the study of interna- 
tional law, to prepare projects for the consideration of 
governments, in advance of submission to the conferences ; 
in order 

To restate and amend, reconcile and clarify, extend and 
advance, the rules of international law, which are indis- 
pensable to the permanent establishment and the successful 
administration of justice between and among nations. 

II. To convoke, as soon as practicable, a conference for 
the advancement of international law; to provide for its 
organization outside of the domination of any one nation 
or any limited group of nations; to which conference every 
nation recognizing, accepting, and applying international 
law in its relations with other nations shall be invited and 
in which all shall participate upon a footing of equality. 

III. To establish an Administrative Council, to be com- 
posed of the diplomatic representatives accredited to the 
government of the State in which the conference for the 
advancement of international law convenes; which repre- 
sentatives shall, in addition to their ordinary functions as 


diplomatic agents, represent the common interests of the 
nations during the interval between successive confer- 


ences; and to provide that 

The president of the Administrative Council shall, ac- 
cording to diplomatic usage, be the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the country in which the conference convenes ; 

An advisory committee shall be appointed by the Admin- 
istrative Council from among its members, which shall 
meet at short, regular, and stated periods; 

The chairman of the advisory committee shall be elected 
by its members; 

The advisory committee shall report 
labors to the Administrative Council; 

The members of the Administrative Council, having con- 
sidered the report of the advisory committee, shall transmit 
their findings or recommendations to their respective gov- 
ernments, together with their collective or individual 
opinions, and that they shall act thereafter upon such 
findings and recommendations only in accordance with in- 
structions from the governments which they represent. 

IV. To authorize the Administrative Council to appoint, 
outside its own members, an executive committee or secre- 
tary’s office to perform such duties as the conference for 
the advancement of international law, or the nations shall 
from time to time prescribe; and to provide that 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall be 
under the supervision of the Administrative Council; 

The executive committee or secretary's office shall report 
to the Administrative Council at stated periods. 

V. To empower the Administrative Council to appoint 
other committees for the performance of such duties as 
the nations in their wisdom or discretion shall find it de- 
sirable to impose. 

VI. To furnish technical advisers to assist the Adminis- 
trative Council, the advisory committee, or other commit- 
tees appointed by the council, in the performance of their 
respective duties, whenever the appointment of such tech- 
nical advisers may be necessary or desirable, with the un- 
derstanding that the request for the appointment of such 
experts may be made by the conference for the advance- 
ment of international law or by the Administrative Council. 

VII. To employ good offices, mediation, and friendly com- 
position wherever feasible and practicable, in their own 
disputes, and to urge their employment wherever feasible 
nd practicable, in disputes between other nations. 


the result of its 








VIII. To organize a Commission of Inquiry of limited 
membership, which may be enlarged by the nations in dis- 
pute, to which commission they may refer, for investiga- 
tion and report, their differences of an international char- 
acter, unless they are otherwise bound to submit them to 
arbitration or to other form of peaceful settlement; and 

To pledge their good faith to abstain from any act of 
force against one another pending the investigation of the 
commission and the receipt of its report; and 

To reserve the right to act on the report as their respec- 
tive interests may seem to them to demand: and 

To provide that the Commission of Inquiry shall submit 
its report to the nations in controversy for their action, 
and to the Administrative Council for its information. 

IX. To create a Council of Conciliation of limited mem- 
bership, with power on behalf of the nations m dispute to 
add to its members, to consider and to report upon such 
questions of a non-justiciable character, the settlement 
whereof is not otherwise prescribed, which shall from time 
to time be submitted to the Council of Conciliation, either 
by the powers in dispute or by the Administrative Council ; 
and to provide that 

The Council of Conciliation shall transmit its proposals 
to the nations in dispute, for such action as they may deem 
advisable, and to the Council of Administration for its in- 
formation. 

X. To arbitrate differences of an international character 
not otherwise provided for, and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, to submit them to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, in order that they may 
be adjusted upon a basis of respect for law, with the under- 
standing that disputes of a justiciable nature may likewise 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration when 
the parties in controversy prefer to have their differences 
settled by judges of their own choice, appointed for the 
occasion, 

XI. To set up an international court of justice with 
obligatory jurisdiction, to which, upon the failure of diplo- 
macy to adjust their disputes of a justiciable nature, all 
States shall have direct access—a court whose decisions 
shall bind the litigating States, and, eventually, all parties 
to its creation, and to which the States in controversy may 
submit, by special agreement, disputes beyond the scope of 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

XII. To enlarge from time to time the obligatory juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice by 
framing rules of law in the conferences for the advance- 
ment of international law, to be applied by the court for 
the decision of questions which fall either bevond its pres- 
ent obligatory jurisdiction or which nations have not 
hitherto submitted to judicial decision. 

XIII. To apply inwardly international law as a rule of 
law for the decision of all questions involving its prin- 
ciples, and outwardly to apply international law to all 
questions arising between and among all nations, so far as 
they involve the Law of Nations. 

XIV. To furnish their citizens or subjects adequate in- 
struction in their international obligations and duties, as 
well as in their rights and prerogatives: 


To take all necessary steps to render such instruction 
effective: and thus 
To create that “international mind” and enlightened 


public opinion which shall persuade in the future, where 
force has failed to compel in the past, the observance of 
those standards of honor, morality, and justice which ob- 
tain between and among individuals, bringing in their train 
law and order, through which, and through which alone, 
peace between nations may become practicable, attainable, 
and desirable. 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THE CONFERENCE INVITATIONS - 


HERE is a sober note in the formal invitations to 

the disarmament conference sent by our govern- 
ment to Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and China. 
“It is, however, quite clear,” the State Department says 
in the notes, “that there can be no final assurance of the 
peace of the world in the absence of the desire for peace, 
and the prospect of reducing armaments is not a hope- 
ful one unless this desire finds expression in a practical 
effort to remove the cause of misunderstanding and to 
seek ground for agreement as to the principles and their 
application.” The Department was wise in stressing 
this fact. It is an obvious fact, but often obvious facts 
are overlooked, or are not given sufficient weight. And 
this particular obvious fact is so fundamental to the 
success of this conference that it must not be overlooked 
for one second by any of the representatives of the peo- 
ples concerned, or by any of the millions of men and 
women who contribute to that world public opinion 
which can be so potent next November. There is every 
reason to believe that there is a compelling “desire for 
peace.” It is manifest in all directions. We believe it 


will be powerful and effective when the conference 
gathers. But nothing should be taken for granted. The 
words used in the State Department’s invitation should 
be at once a warning and a stimulus to the peace-seeking 
masses throughout the world. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that as much emphasis is 
placed in the invitations upon the necessity of disarma- 
ment and peace for economic reason as for moral and 
humanitarian reasons. This may not be an altogether 
pleasing phase of the invitations to many of those who 
have labored idealistically for peace these many years. 
But, in truth, they should feel a certain comfort in this. 
It is the tribute being given them today by the more 
materialistic of mankind. The latter have found, in the 
conditions of the world today, overwhelming proof not 
only that the theories of the peace-seekers were beauti 
ful, but that they were utterly and completely sound. 
The rising cry from every great people for relief from 
the destroying burden of present-day war costs, reflected 
in the State Department’s invitation, is a tribute to the 
far-seeing wisdom of the idealists. And, as a practical 
matter, in this workaday world, men seeking peace will 
not be concerned with the motives of any of those help- 
ing to the attainment of the goal. 

There is pleasure in noting that the State Depart- 
ment, voicing President Harding’s viewpoint, takes the 
flat position that great armaments do not insure, but 
rather endanger, peace. “Avoidable or extravagant ex- 
pense of this nature is not only without economic justi- 
fication,” says the Department, “but is a constant men- 
ace to the peace of the world rather than an assurance 
of its preservation.” Any who may have thought that 
President Harding was a mailed-fist advocate because 
of his Hampton Roads speech to the returning fleet, 
with its “by the eternals,” must change their minds in 
the light of the words quoted from the disarmament 
invitations. If the President had the theory, at the time 
of his Hampton Roads speech, that many thought he 
entertained, which is doubtful, he has abandoned it, 
after several months’ contemplation of world affairs 
from the vantage ground of the White House. 

It appears from the invitations that the question of 
reducing naval armaments will have the primary place 
in the the That 
sensible, since naval armaments present the easiest point 


deliberations of conference. seems 
of attack, and if success may be had there, the conference 
will not have been in vain, though all else fail. Appar- 
ently it is the thought of our government that the con- 
ference will pass easily and probably almost imper- 
ceptibly from naval armaments to land armaments, and 
from that point on to the treatment of the infinitely 
difficult and vexatious question of international action, 


looking to the suppression of the new and inconceivably 
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horrible agents of destruction that were developed in the 
war, and that may be so easily mobilized by a faithless 
and aggressive nation. Involved in all of this, of course, 
will be the broad questions of Far Eastern and world 
policy. 

Taken as a whole, the expression of opinion and pur- 
pose in the invitations was admirable and well calculated 
to advance the cause of peace, regarded lately with a 
new optimism by those in touch with international 


movements. 


PROGRESS IN THE DISARMAMENT 
PRELIMINARIES 


ECRETARY HuGues has surmounted successfully the 
- initial obstacles in the way of the disarmament con- 
ference called by President Harding. His early diffi- 
culties have been with the Japanese angle. The states- 
men of Japan had no hesitancy in agreeing to a confer- 
ence on disarmament, but they were chary of taking up 
Far Eastern and However, they 
finally agreed to enter the conference whole-heartedly, 
and that is a fact of large importance. It seems to pre- 
sage the removal of smaller and related difficulties in 
the time between now and the conference—such, for 
example, as agreement upon the scope and nature of the 
Far Eastern problems to be included in the agenda. 

Two tremendous forces are working in support of 
President Harding and Secretary Hughes in placing 
this conference on a sound foundation and in starting 
it in the right direction. One force, which is not always 
recognized, is that of the enlightened public opinion 
operating not merely in our own country and in Eng- 
land, but on the continent of Europe and in Japan itself. 
The liberal thought of the world is rallying to the sup- 
port of this American movement toward sanity and 
righteousness and it is rapidly taking form and acquir- 
ing power. There is sense in the clause which appeared 
in Baron Shidehara’s letter to A. B. Farquhar, of York, 
Shidehara used these words: 


Pacific questions. 


Pennsylvania. Baron 
“There is no reason to doubt that our mutual intention 
of good-will must bear its proper fruit.” In his letter 
to Mr. Farquhar that clause was linked with a warning 
against the activities of those seeking discord between 
America and Japan. But whatever qualifications the 
Japanese diplomat attached to them, they stand forth 
as an admirable expression of an enormously important 
truth in the purposes of the peoples concerned. 

The second of the great forces forwarding the success 
of the disarmament conference is the familiar one of 
taxation. So much has been said and written about 
that, as an agency which is turning the so-called prac- 
tical man into the paths advocated and followed by the 
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so-called idealists, that we hesitate to add anything. 
But there are, in another part of this number, figures 
not generally known which very powerfully express the 
crushing weight of this taxation burden caused by war 
and preparation for war. They show that in the fiscal 
year 1922 appropriations already made by this govern- 
ment to cover expenses incident to past wars, such as 
pensions, compensations, and other forms of relief, are 
806° per cent more than such appropriations in the fiscal 
year 1916, the last before this country entered the 
World War. They also show that the appropriations 
for the army in the 1922 fiscal year have increased 214 
per cent over the 1916 appropriations, and that the ap- 
propriations for the navy have increased 156 per cent. 
The total war appropriations thus far for the year 1922 
average 430 per cent more than the total for the year 
1916—the total, of course, covering all appropriations 
for war expenses, past, present, and future. And that 
is not all. Secretary Mellon a few days ago stated to 
the Ways and Means Committee that provision must be 
made in this fiscal year for expenditures of $450,000,000 
in the War Department, which is approximately $100,- 
000,000 more than appropriations for the year, and that 
the expenditures in the Navy Department will be about 
$487,000,000, which is approximately $60,000,000 more 
than the current appropriation. This increase in prob- 
able current expenditures over current appropriations 
is due apparently to the work started in each depart- 
ment in the past and not yet completed. 

What this country is suffering and is protesting 
against is being suffered by every other of the great 
powers in worse degree. France, with less than half 
our population and wealth, is supporting an army nearly 
six times the size of ours, as lately fixed by Congress. 
Great Britain, according to some estimates, will spend 
upward of twice as much money on her navy this year 
as the United States, and possibly four or five times as 
much on her army as this country, and she is less 
wealthy today than we. Japan is so burdened by her 
army and navy appropriations that the business ele- 
ments, the tax-paying elements, are going to the side of 
the liberal forces in great numbers, constantly causing 
increasing danger to the prestige of the militaristic elder 
statesmen. 

With such a set of facts in the world, and with enough 
time having passed since the war for minds to clear and 
hatreds to dissolve, there is reason to suppose that the 
initial progress of Secretary Hughes will be followed by 
great achievement when the conference assembles. Not 
that dangers are not present. They are. If the prob- 
lems were not serious and difficult, the conference would 
not be so necessary and so important. The actual prob- 
lem of Japan, that of finding room for her expanding 
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population, cannot be brushed aside easily and must be 
considered in the settlement of Far Eastern issues; and 
that consideration undoubtedly will be embarrassed at 
times by the affirmed purpose of the people of the Pacific 
slope of this continent and those in Australia to bar 
Japanese immigration. There will be difficulties en- 
countered if and when the disarmament problem touches 
the land forces of Europe. But, in spite of all that, we 
repeat our conviction that the great forces of humanity 
that are working on the one hand for higher ideals and 
for good-will, and on the other hand for relief from the 
terrible price the world is paying for the old methods, 
will converge into a powerful, compelling, motive power 
when the conference gathers about the table in Wash- 
ington. 

There seems to be a growing belief that the confer- 
ence will inevitably expand beyond its stated function— 
that of dealing with armament and the Far Eastern 
questions. Conviction spreads that inevitably, when the 
statesmen of the great powers meet one another with the 
world pressure for peace behind them, they will be 
driven, whether they wish it or no, to action on an asso- 
ciation of nations. Frequent expressions in important 
quarters show that the thought expressed in the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE in the past, namely, that this conference 
will meet in a peace psychology, whereas that of Paris 
met in a war psychology, is in the minds of many men. 
The very fact that this thought is finding new lodg- 
ments illustrates the extent to which the people gener- 
ally are recovering their perspective, and are seeking 
constructive steps. 

Very fortunately there has been no sign of jealousy 
of the new conference among those attached to the 
League of Nations. The agency of the League of Na- 
tions concerned with disarmament has welcomed the 
Harding conference through expressions of its leaders. 
Others foremost in championing the work of the League 
in various countries have spoken in similar vein. It is 
a good thing that there is no self-seeking thus far, no 
small pride of opinion, among the men and women 
working along different paths but toward the same goal 
of peace. 


TESTIMONY FROM THE NEW NATIONS 


HERE is encouraging evidence of the extent of the 

demand for peaceful methods in world relations, 
in statements printed in the London Times from the 
prime ministers of three of the commonwealths in the 
world-girdling British Empire. Mr. Hughes, of Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Meighen, of Canada, and Mr. Massey, of New 
Zealand, representing different interests and primarily 
concerned with somewhat different problems, join in 
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whole-hearted approval of the move made by the Amer- 
ican President. 

To Mr. Hughes, long an advocate of renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese pact in such form as would be agreeable 
not only to England and Japan, but to the Pacific do- 
minions of Great Britain and to this country, the Hard 
ing disarmament conference appears a parallel step with 
such renewal, in the path to settlement of Pacific prob- 
lems, and insuring the peace of the world. There may be 
a difference of opinion as to the soundness of Mr. Hughes’ 
emphasis of the value of the Anglo-Japanese pact, but 
the prayer voiced by him, “that everything will be done 
to insure the consummation of the world’s hope,” shows 
the ardor of his pursuit of the great end, whatever vari 
ance there may appear in methods favored in approach- 
ing that end. 

And for Americans, the Canadian Premier, Mr. 
Meighen, expressed a thought that is wholly satisfactory 
when he said of Mr. Harding’s proposal: “To a dis- 
tracted world it offers a new hope, a promise of relief 
from the uncertainties and apprehensions that have 
clouded the future. Nowhere will it be welcomed more 
eagerly than in Canada; for it has been the unwavering 
belief of Canadians that the issues involved in the ques- 
tion of armaments, as well as the closely connected prob- 
lems of the Pacific and the Far East, can be best settled 
by full and frank consultation among the nations chiefly 
interested—that is, by the method of free conference. 
Their belief is based on their experience of this method 
in the New World, and they will unquestionably seek 
every means to insure that success results from this 
momentous proposal.” 

Mr. Massey, while apparently somewhat pessimistic 
as to the possibility of peace for all time, voiced the be- 
lief that the whole world is wearied of strife and is look- 
ing for a long continuation of peace. He believes that 
the time is opportune for the great conference, to for- 
mulate principle and policies that will establish peace at 
least for generations. 


THE BRYCE LECTURES AID 
dec IS LARGE PROFIT, for the intelligence of this 


country and of the entire civilized world, in the 





very notable series of addresses made by Viscount James 
Bryce before the Institute of Politics at Williams Col- 
lege. Our understanding is that these and other lec- 
tures delivered before the Institute are to be gathered 
into book form, for the careful study of those interested 
in an understanding of the international situation. 
That is fortunate. Lord Bryce has brought to the con- 
sideration of the Versailles Treaty, for example, an 
amazing fund of information of the historical back- 
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ground of the issues before the Paris conference, a fine 
humanitarian impulse, and his wonderful gift for dis- 
passionate analysis and judgment. It will be tremen- 
dously helpful to every one seeking light upon what was 
done at Paris and guidance in the supplementary and 
corrective steps that must be taken, to have the mature 
wis "om at hand of this wonderful old man of letters and 
diplomacy. 

With the disarmament conference coming on and the 
strong possibility that it will expand its service beyond 
the consideration of disarmament proper and of the Far 
Eastern questions into the field of world readjustment 
and reorganization, the Bryce lectures should have a 
splendid clarifying influence. And in the primary busi- 
ness of the conference, that of effecting disarmament, 
new strength will be given to those trying to achieve this 
vastly important result by such simple, yet impressive, 
words as Lord Bryce used, in his address of August %, 
to show the futility of the old system of international 
methods and the corrective work yet to be done. 

“It was nervousness and tremulousness [said Lord 
Bryce] which led the greater European States to in- 
crease from year to year their naval and military arma- 
ments, till in 1914 there were some who seemed to wish 
for war in the hope that the decision it was to bring 
would put an end to costly preparations for it. The price 
has been paid and the result desired has not been at- 
tained.” 

Those words, simple as they are, constitute an indict- 
ment of the old system that even a child can understand. 
Picture it! No rational government for the world; 
every nation nervously watching its neighbors; every 
nation becoming more “jumpy” as it watched ; more and 
more armaments and vaster outlays of money; until 
finally some of those suffering under the system craved 
the cataclysm of war as a cure. The reductio ad ab- 
surdum in international affairs, if ever it appeared, if 
we may think of so terrible a blow to literally millions 
of homes and peace-loving people, caught in the mesh 
of hellish circumstances, as properly to be termed ab- 
surd. And, as Lord Bryce points out so concisely and 
yet so powerfully, even the inconceivable price paid has 
not yet yielded the remedy. 

To pass to another phase of Lord Bryce’s comment, 
there is something of the sanity-restoring quality of the 
broad sunlight in his words regarding the habitual atti- 
tude of peoples toward one another. When he said that 
“each people is much more apt to disparage the merits 
of others,” and that this “habit, odious in private between 
individual men, passes uncensured in practice toward a 
foreign people, because each people likes to find grounds 
for believing in its own superiority,” he preached a ser- 
mon that all the nations would do well to take to heart, 
ours no less than the others. It will contribute mightily 
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toward understanding and peace between nations if there 
can be established, in their attitude toward each other, 
something of the mutual respect, and something of the 
self-examination in connection with judging others, that 
prevails among gentlemen in their individual relations. 
We have referred elsewhere to the desirability of Amevr- 
icans thinking of the West Virginia industrial war, of 
the Georgia peonage, and of the Tulsa riots, when they 
sit themselves in judgment upon Mexico. That will 
serve as an illustration of the remedy for the fault that 
Lord Bryce finds between peoples—a fault as odious be- 
tween peoples as he has truly stated it to be between 
individuals. 

Lest it be thought that the tendency in the addresses 
before the Institute of Politics was condemnatory, atten- 
tion should be called to the first address by Count Paul 
Teleky, on “The Place of Hungary in European His- 
tory.” There is cause for rejoicing in American hearts 
in his statement that “the unusual spirit which ‘has 
dominated the diplomacy of the United States in Hun- 
gary since the armistice has been encouraging to us. 
The thought uppermost in the minds of your representa- 
tives has obviously been that hostilities have ceased. 
The foundation for a new departure in diplomacy is 
here, and one in the development of which small nations 
have a vital interest. One of your diplomatists, in de- 
scribing that policy to me, said that it ‘aimed at such a 
development of international relations that co-operation 
would supplant destructive rivalry as the dominating 
idea of diplomacy.’” It is an agreeable thought for the 
masses of the American people that their representatives 
are so accurately interpreting in their dealings with 
Hungary the finest purpose of the best American intelli- 
gence and character. 


THE LESSON OF WEST VIRGINIA 


UR JINGOES, who are so ready to have this country 
O rush troops into Mexico to “restore order” when 
anything goes wrong there and so much engaged in 
lamentations over the shortcomings of smaller neighbor 
peoples, would do well to turn their eyes for a while to 
West Virginia and at the same time turn their thoughts 
inward. For nearly a year and a half a large section 
of that State, lying directly in the path of the westward 
movement of the colonists who first started from the 
seaboard back through the hills, has been in a condition 
of virtual anarchy, in which many lives have been lost 
and much property destroyed. 

It is not necessary here to attempt to assess blame, 
but there are facts standing out in this situation that 
make it an indictment against us. It is undoubtedly 
true that miners in the Mingo fields have killed men 
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from ambush and have sought to wreck the property of 
their employers. And many of these miners are descend- 
ants of the earliest colonial stock—the stock which, we 
tell ourselves, has been the advance guard of civilization 
and of free and orderly government. On the other hand, 
it is undoubtedly true that the operators in the Mingo 
fields, and probably to a greater extent in the fields in 
adjoining counties, have at times ruthlessly used the 
forces of a powerful private detective agency to impose 
their will in various matters upon the miners. In some 
respects this great detective agency has been a sort of 
extragovernmental force in that district. Meanwhile 
the State of West Virginia, carved out of the Old Do- 
minion, inheriting much of her great tradition and 
principle, vastly rich, has been practically impotent. 
The miners have virtually charged the State with im- 
potence, in defending their dangerous steps as necessary 
for their protection; the coal operators have virtually 
charged it with impotence in defending their employ- 
ment of private detectives to do things that only the 
government should do; and the government of West 
Virginia has admitted its impotence repeatedly, calling 
upon the Federal Government for troops to maintain 
order, the calls finally provoking from the Harding ad- 
ministration a refusal, and notice that States should 
perform their own police functions. 

Suppose that happened in a State in Mexico. 
pose it happened in any other near-by country; and sup- 
pose there were large American interests there. What 
a tremendous uproar there would be for intervention, 
for the establishment of American arms! 
What a tremendous outcry there would be as to the in- 
capacity of the natives for self-government, as to the 
duty of a strong nation like the United States to take 
charge! It is no defense of disorder elsewhere to say 
that we have disorder at home, but assuredly that dis- 
order at home does, or should, teach us a certain modesty 
in our attitude toward our backward neighbors, and it 
should remind us of the homely duty of putting our 
own house in order. 

Propagandists for American intervention in Mexico, 
on the ground that it is our manifest destiny to impose 
our civilization upon the Mexicans, should be reminded 
of such troubles as these in West Virginia, of the 
peonage in Georgia, of the Tulsa riots, and the too many 
similar occurrences in the United States. It may be 


Sup- 


order by 


necessary before many months have passed for the Amer- - 


ican people to maintain their sense of proportion with 
respect to the Mexican troubles. The relative peace that 
prevails in Mexico now may give way to new irritations, 
and there are signs that if that should occur, there will 
be forces and agencies seeking to arouse the American 
people to approval of intervention. If such forces and 
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agencies appear, the American people should make them 
stand and talk as what they really are. If they are 
sincere in the idea that we should rush in to correct 
Mexico’s troubles for her, they might be reminded of 
our humiliating troubles at home. If they are insin- 
cere, and are the agents of selfish interests masquerad- 
ing as the champions of civilization, they should be 
stripped of their disguise. West Virginia’s troubles, 
added to those of Georgia and Tulsa, should make us 
hesitate to assume a “holier than thou” attitude. 


THE FAMINE 


situation in Russia has melted the 


Even in France, in which there 


HE 
- heart of the world. 


FAMINE 


has probably been a greater bitterness against the Soviet 
Government and all that it represents than anywhere 
else in the world, the spectacle of millions of human 
beings starving or dying of dreadful diseases has over- 
come the hatred, and the French have indicated to the 
other nations that they will co-operate in extending re- 
lief. In this country Secretary Hoover, who is credited 
with having been most influential in persuading the 
Harding administration that no relations of value could 
be established with the Soviets because of the economic 
stagnation they had produced in Russia, has taken the 
lead in extending American relief. While he told 
Maxim Gorky that release of all American prisoners in 
Russia was a condition precedent to relief from America, 
Mr. Hoover actually started the machinery moving for 
the extending of help by the American Relief Adminis- 
tration before all of the American prisoners actually 
were out of Russia. And his cablegram to Gorky, apart 
from the emphatic demand for the release of the Amer- 
icans, was pregnant of the profound pity that has stirred 
all hearts. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact measure of suffer- 
ing, especially as some of the Russian authorities at- 
tempt to show that the Soviet Government is not inade- 
quate to handle the situation, and thereby they appear 
to minimize the famine. However, it seems perfectly 
clear that the number in distress runs into many mil- 
lions, and it is probable that the original figure given in 
press dispatches, twenty millions, is not far wrong. The 
statement published in the Internationale in Paris early 
this month, purporting to have come direct from the 
authorities in Russia, states that the famine area covers 
ten provinces, the population of which is about eighteen 
millions. That in itself tells the story, whatever varia- 
tions there may be in the attempts to fix exact figures 
and exact locations. 

To make matters worse, the reports indicate that the 
transportation system of Russia has declined steadily in 
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efficiency until at the present time it is utterly inade- 
quate; so that, even when the relief agencies of this 
country and of the relatively fortunate nations of Eu- 
rope are in full operation, it will be difficult to move the 
supplies into the stricken areas. Allowing for the time 
necessary to move supplies from America, from which 
most of the relief probably will go; then allowing time 
to move it across Europe and into the famine districts, 
it is likely that winter will have overtaken many of the 
suffering people before material aid shall have been ren- 
dered. In that situation it is almost impossible to escape 
the conclusion that at the best many thousands, if not 
millions, of people will slowly die terrible deaths. In- 
deed, it is the judgment of some of those who have fol- 
lowed the Russian situation that sufficient relief cannot 
be mustered, transported, and distributed in time to save 
the adults who are threatened with starvation. Those 
who hold this view think that the best that can be done 
is to save the babies and children. Mr. Hoover seems 
to have had some such thought as this in his mind when 
he sent his statement to Gorky, for he spoke especially 
of the willingness of the Relief Administration to feed a 
million babies. 

Into that dreadful prospect is injected the scourge of 
cholera and typhus. Late dispatches received in Wash- 
ington quote the Moscow Izvestlia, a presumably reliable 
Soviet organ, as stating in July that there were in the 
whole of Russia in the first six months of this year nearly 
forty-eight thousand cases of cholera, of which more 
than half appeared in June. It is believed by some 
familiar with conditions in Russia that these figures are 
conservative, since the lack of communication in the 
outlying districts may have made it impossible for the 
authorities to receive advices of all cases. And the indi- 
vations seem to be that it will be extremely difficult to 
check the spread of the disease, owing to the lack of 
quarantine facilities and the mass migrations of peasants 
fleeing from their farms in search of food. 

The bare statement of such facts as these dictates the 
duty of all the American people. It is immaterial 
whether the Soviet Government is good or bad; the fact 
that many thousands of human beings are at the point 
of wholesale death must cause every American to give 
whatever aid he can to those responsible relief agencies 
which are at work. 





BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 


OME DAYS ago Senator France, of Maryland, who 
has been investigating conditions in Russia, ap- 
peared in Riga, accompanied by Mrs. Marguerite E. 
Harrison, of Baltimore, a newspaper correspondent who 
had been in prison in Russia for many months, charged 
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with being a spy. Senator France had procured the re- 
lease of Mrs. Harrison by the Soviet authorities in ad- 
vance of the release of other American prisoners held 
in Russia. 

And now comes the surprising thing! Mrs. Harrison, 
out of Russia and free to tell her experiences, had no 
unkind word for the individual Russian. So far as the 
dispatches which have come from Riga and Berlin show, 
Mrs. Harrison’s accounis of the attitude toward her of 
the Russians with whom she came into contact indicate 
that they were kindly men. She tells of their politeness 
and great courtesy during the most rigid examinations 
made of her. The Russian inquisitors even offered her 
tea in friendly, social way. And during her imprison- 

rent they seem to have granted her as much considera- 
tion and comfort as could have been expected under all 
the circumstances prevailing in that land—more, in fact, 
than her friends in America thought likely. 

All of this need not affect one’s previous judgment, 
one way or the other, as to the methods by which the 
Soviets acquired control of Russia, or the methods by 
which they have maintained that control, or the effects 
of that control upon the many millions of Russian peo- 
ple. But this case of Mrs. Harrison does serve to re- 
mind us that, however far from accepted standards a 
great nation may wander and whatever one may think 
of the results of that wandering, it is still true that the 
ordinary human virtues may be found among most of 
the people ; and that in turn serves to remind us that the 
Russian people still possess qualities that will make 
them worthy neighbors of other civilized peoples and 
worthy citizens of the world when the days of their 
political and governmental unhappiness shall have 
passed. 

Undoubtedly the story of Mrs. Harrison, so far as we 
have it, will soften the attitude of the American people 
toward the Russian masses and will revitalize the human 
tie between them. And it should create a deeper sym- 
pathy for the many millions of people in Russia—men, 
women, and children—who are today on the verge of 
starvation and probably facing the most terrible winter 
in the annals of recorded history. 


THE GREAT STAGE A SHOW 


RDINARY MEN have had cause for great comfort 

lately. Lord Northcliffe, who has been criticizing 
Mr. Lloyd-George and Lord Curzon, spent a few days 
with us in the course of a trip around the world. Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassador, desiring to 
be pleasant to his distinguished countryman, arranged 
a dinner for him. And then the fun began; also some 
illumination of the inner mental workings of the great, 
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which served to give the ordinary man the comfort above 
mentioned. 

Out of a clear sky it became known that Sir Auckland 
had recalled the invitations for the dinner to Lord 
Northcliffe. A few hours and the noble Lord, half humor- 
ously and half petulantly, gave out a statement telling 
the world that the noble Lord Curzon was at fault. 
Were we not discussing the great, we would paraphrase 
Lord Northcliffe’s statement by saying, in the homely 
phrase of the South, that Lord Curzon was the “nigger 
in the wood pile.” Also Lord Northcliffe, in his state- 
ment, cast some light upon the social characteristics of 
Lord Curzon, as revealed in his habits as Viceroy of 
India. We gathered that Lord Northcliffe regarded 
Lord Curzon as a bit snobbish. 

Further complications, even more amusing to the 
ordinary man, ensued. Mr. Lloyd-George, in Commons, 
denounced Lord Northcliffe for an interview in the 
New York Times, in which King George was stated to 
have asked Mr. Lloyd-George, with reference to Ireland, 
something about how much longer he was going to kill 
“my people.” Mr. Lloyd-George set forth a denial from 
the King that any such thing had been said. 

More complications. It developed that the New York 
Times’ interview was not with Lord Northcliffe, but 
with Mr. Wickham Steed, editor of the Times, one of 
Lord Northcliffe’s papers, who is traveling with his 
chief. Soon followed word from Mr. Steed to the effect 
that he had been misquoted—familiar words to news- 
paper reporters in such and similar situations. Later 
we gathered that Mr. Steed had not been misquoted, but 
that he had been quoted when he had not intended to be 
quoted. Meantime the Daily Mail, another of the 
Northcliffe papers, had received over the cables the 
Steed interview and had run it in its Irish edition as an 
interview from Lord Northcliffe. 

Add to all of those ingredients a cablegram from Lord 
Northcliffe to King George denying that he had given 
such an interview, and also add numerous direct and 
indirect expressions of opinion about one or another 
phase of the affair, from the recalling of the invitations 
to the dinner by Sir Auckland to the excitement in Lon- 
don, and the result is a performance calculated to con- 
tribute mightily to the gayety of all those possessed of 
an undisciplined sense of humor. 

But while we are chuckling it would be well to re- 
member that often there is something to be learned from 
the funny things of life. The moral in this case, if we 
may preach a little, is that the remarkable men in- 
volved—and they are remarkable and able men—are 
still very human. They are clay, like the balance of us. 
And that means that it is a good thing for the masses 
of the people of the world to think for themselves about 





matters that too often in the past have been regarded as 
the sole province of the Lloyd-Georges, the Northeliffes, 
and the Curzons of all countries. 


— Nation, which has been offering repeated warn- 
ings in the last few weeks of danger of aggressions 
by this country against Mexico and other nations to the 
south of us, makes the charge editorially, in its issue of 
July 27, that “the great business forces,” which it says 
“hold the leading strings of our national destiny,” are 
dictating in a conscious, militant way a policy of “Mit- 
tel-Amerika” with respect to the relations between this 
country and the Latin-American nations rich in natural 
resources. 

This implies a charge that the American governmental 
policy toward the nations of Central and South America 
is at one with the schemes of various mercenary interests 
that undoubtedly have attempted to exploit those coun- 
tries ruthlessly, and it implies that efforts made to in- 
fluence American policy have been effective. The Amer- 
ican people are hardly ready to accept such charges at 
face value, but they will observe carefully the developing 
evidence to be presented by the Nation. Certainly, such 
charges, if they can be upheld successfully, will arouse 
profound resentment among the masses who believe the 
United States Government to have given a fine brotherly 
helpfulness to its neighbors. 

HE TWENTY-FIRST universal peace congress was 
held in Luxembourg, August 10 to 13, 1921. The 
meeting was called upon the initiative of the executive 
committee of the International Peace Bureau, meeting at 
Berne June 10. The program consisted of the following : 
1. The creation of a police force for the earth, sea, and air. 
2. Equitable distribution of raw materials and the suppres- 
sion of customs abuses. 
. Amendments to the covenant of the League of Nations; 


representation of the peoples in the Assembly of the 
League; mode of voting in the Assembly; the place of 
law in time of war; international code of justice; 
obligatory jurisdiction. 

. Current events. 

. Report. 

. Propaganda. 


_ 


n 


~ 
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The call was signed by the President of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau, Senator H. La Fontaine, of Bel- 
gium, and by the Secretary, Dr. H. Golay. Accompany- 
ing the call was a message to the peace societies by the 
President. This message appears elsewhere in these 
columns. 


HE London Times, telling of the American girl in 
Max O’Rell’s story who, on being shown in an Eng- 
lish museum an American cannon taken at Bunker Hill, 
remarked, “Guess we've got the hill, anyhow,” goes on 
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to say that the British also have got the hill. And 
thereby hangs a pleasant tale. The English have a 
Bunker Hill near Hampstead Heath, and they propose 
to have people on both sides of the Atlantic contribute 
for the erection there of a monument “to commemorate 
the fact that during the World War Americans and Eng- 
lishmen fought side by side in the cause of right and 
liberty.” Whereas the Bunker Hill monument near 
Boston tells a story of strife between Americans and 
English, the English would have the new Bunker Hill 
monument tell of unity. It is estimated that the site 
and the memorial will cost from $50,000 to $75,000. 
Among those supporting the project are said to be Lord 
Bryce, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Lord Burnham, 
Lady Astor, Lord Crewe, Lord Lytton, Lord Lever- 
hulme, and the Bishop of London. Mrs. 8S. A. Barnett 
is chairman of the committee. 





0 OFTEN in these latter days is Lloyd-George, once 

the hope of the liberal-minded not only of England, 

but of the continent, painted as one lost to the dreams 

of his youth and become an imperialistic and time-serv- 

ing politician, that there is real pleasure in reading these 

paragraphs from his speech, delivered at the unveiling 
of the war memorial at Thames on July 30: 

Our sole anxiety is lest the Allies, by the unwise, harsh 
use of their undoubted power, should ram deeper and firmer 
into the soil those roots of future conflict which were with- 
ering on the surface in the sunshine of the great victory. 


The British Premier went on to say that another war 
would be horrible beyond thought. He told of the evo- 
lution, during the war, of machines of destruction terri- 
ble, and yet more terrible, and said the ingenious mind 
of man will go on developing these horrors, if the war 
purpose is allowed to lodge and grow in the minds of 
men. He pictured the whole of Europe, possibly, as re- 
duced to the state of utter devastation that overtook the 
north of France, should another great war come, and he 
continued : 

We must beware lest we bequeath to our children a legacy 
of concentrated hate which will one day explode, shattering 
their happiness and leaving the world a wilderness, and man 
a gaunt wanderer among the ruins of a civilization his folly 
has destroyed. 


O’ courRsE, the religious sanctions are of importance 
to the promotion of peace in the world. A true 
human society depends greatly upon the religious 
thought and temper of men. The Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, recognizing this fact, is planning its eighth 
general conference, to be held at the New Columbia 
Hotel, Belmar, New Jersey, September 8 to September 
11. This group of religious-minded persons is con- 
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cerned to consider seriously the fundamental principles 
underlying our great social efforts. They aim to avoid 
loose thinking on the one hand and sentimentality on 
the other, and to test out anew the validity of the prin- 
ciple of redemptive love intelligently and consistently. 
Their program, divided into four parts, is accompanied 
by thought-provoking questions intended as an aid to 
the success of the conference. The questions follow: 


The Basis of a True Human Society 


What is the true social goal? 

Which should come first, a conception of the Kingdom, or 
a criticism of the present social order? 

How can the test of Jesus’ principles be applied to the 
structure of the social order as well as to its method of 
functioning? 

What is the best point of approach in building the King- 
dom: international relations, the industrial order, the indi- 
vidual? 

What factors today are making for the substitution of 
“love” for competition? 

Is enlightened self-interest compatible with Jesus’ ideal? 

Is there a place for denunciation of evil in the program 
of love? 

Is there a place for any army or navy in Christian society? 

Can the Fellowship formulate more definitely than it has 
yet done its attitude toward the whole social order? 


The Overcoming of Evil by Love 


Is the final victory of good a necessary postulate of faith? 

What risks are there in resting our whole case on love in 
the present development of the world? 

Is love a universal method or only an occasional one for 
special circumstances? 

Within what limits is the use of force consistent with the 
program of love? 

If the treatment of criminals and the insane is delegated 
to the State, how can Jesus’ principles be applied in such 
fields? To what extent does public opinion affect the State? 

How can love be organized in a corporate expression to 
meet the organized forces of evil? 


The Problem of Compromise with the Present World 


Can the individual dissociate himself entirely from the 
evil which inheres in our present international, industrial, 
and social relations? Should he? 

What principles should guide a person in drawing the line? 

To what extent, if any, should a person participate in or- 
ganizations which he believes to be on a wrong basis for the 
sake of influencing a change in them? 

a. In international affairs: Should he take official part 
in a government founded on force? 

Should he support such a government by taxes 
or service? 

b. In industry: Should he hold stock in a corporation 
not functioning in accordance with Jesus’ princi- 
ples? 

Should he join a union that believes in co- 
ercive methods? 

c. In religion: Should he work with churches or other 
organizations that are apparently committed to the 
present social order? 
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didn’t order a foundation. We ordered a temple. 
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Substitute Methods in Place of War 


If a person refuses because of principle to take part in 
war, is he accepting security at the price of some one else's 
sacrifice? 

How can public opinion be released for a more flexible re- 
sponse in emergencies? 

Would a world court need the backing of military and 
naval power to function effectively? 

Is a general strike to prevent war a Christian use of force? 

Does the Non-Co-operation movement in India represent 
an expression in harmony with Jesus’ principles? 

Is international reconciliation on the basis of the present 
order a hopeful method of procedure? Why, or why not? 





HE FOLLOWING little parable, “A Note From 
"Tt aeeeet is from the pen of the former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, Louis F. Post. We ran across 
it in The Christian Century. It runs: 


Once in Noodleland the upward-looking natives resolved 
to have a temple built, towering toward the sky. 

So they sent for an architect, who made them a thrilling 
picture of the kind of temple they thought they wanted. It 
pleased them to the tingie of a finger-tip, and they hired him 
to put the job through. 

After a few days, seeing no signs above the hilltop of the 
temple for which their souls craved, they went in a body to 
the chosen site across the hill to see how the work might be 
going on. There they found their architect hard at work 
directing the digging of a great hole in the ground. 

“What are you doing?’ their spokesman asked. 

“Building your splendid temple,” the architect replied. 

“But you are building it in the wrong direction,” the 
spokesman explained. “Our temple was to tower toward 
the sky.” 

“It is for a firm foundation that I am digging down, 
the architect. 

“Foundation nothing!” the crewd shouted in chorus. “We 


” 


said 


Then they denounced the treacherous architect to his face 
and mobbed him. 


i ieee EVENTS of this month in international affairs 
should convince the most skeptical that the peace 
forces of the world are rapidly regaining their feet. In 
Luxembourg the International Conference of Peace So- 
cieties has been in session, on August 10, 11, and 12. It 
is the first gathering of representatives of these societies 
since the outbreak of war. A week later the sessions of 
the Interparliamentary Union began in Stockholm, run- 
ning from August 16 to August 19. Again, this is the 
first gathering since the outbreak of the war. And while 
these consistent workers in the cause of peace and under- 
standing foregather, as in the pre-war days, the great 
forces, arising from the people everywhere and demand- 
ing peaceful organization of the world, bring about the 
disarmament conference. 





TO THE PEACE SOCIETIES 


By SENATOR HENRI LA FONTAINE, of Belgium, President 
of the International Peace Bureau 


(A Translation) 


| iy RESPONSE to the demand expressed by a large num- 
ber of those who wish, as we do, that the world may 
orient itself again and turn toward an era free of vio- 
lence, we have decided to call once more a universal 
peace congress. We are told that solemn and far-reach- 
ing declarations are expected from those who advanced 
without ceasing, even before the war, the solutions which 
diplomats have consented to envisage and to realize par- 
tially and imperfectly. 

It is certain that the disillusioned people are taking 
refuge behind their new frontiers in attitudes of defiance 
and fear. Above all, criminal voices raise themselves, 
calling to arms and inciting governments to accumulate 
instruments of murder for battles which they assure 
them are at hand. It is with a woeful resignation that 
men proclaim war to be a perpetual institution, and 
some do not hesitate to accept the blasphemy that it is 
a divine institution. And so the increase of armaments 
has begun, more crushing and more enervating than 
ever. 

In the hour when all humanity is crushed by the dis- 
astrous consequences of the greatest of wars, certain 
politicians, who at this moment lead the peoples on to- 
ward massacre, have repeated, to the point of satiety, 
that this ought to be the last war, the war to end war. 
In the hour when the productivity of fields and factories 
ought to be increased to the maximum, they keep in the 
camps and in the barracks millions of workers, swallow- 
ing up billions in profitless expense, leading to figures 
which will amount to millions of billions, all for the 
purpose of creating corpses and ruins. 

From many conversations it is recognized and affirmed 
that the outstanding need is to stop men in this foolish- 
ness. But only a few have the civic courage to prepare 
themselves to speak the truth and to say to the suffering 
crowds that they are hastening toward the most shocking 
of suicides. Only a few have an international equal to 
their national civic courage. 

It is the duty of those who consider themselves citi- 
zens of the world, members of the society of nations, to 
spread the liberal spirit, to express unequivocally their 
conviction in a possible future where constraint will be 
the servant of right. This cry ought to be loud enough 
to be heard to the uttermost parts of the earth, and, 
above all, to penetrate the ears of the impenitent deaf, 
and the ears of those worse than deaf, who do not wish 
to hear, because the renown for which they are eager is 
made possible, wholly or in part, by conflicts which serve 
as spring-boards or pedestals for them, or because of the 
fructifying stipends coming to them copiously from the 
manufacture of war implements more and more enor- 
mous by technicians, incited by the colossal profits which 
come to them because of their infernal inventions. This 
cry ought to end in a tumult of other cries surging from 
the masses of the people—cries that would overcome the 
rumors of the subsidized pamphleteers in an interna- 
tional oligarchy athirst for glory and gold. 
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It is of importance that an active and energetic effort 
should be made by those who sense the tragedy of the 
hour, and who would that a change be realized in the 
mentality and in the will of the multitudes. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations is going to 
meet again in a few weeks. Others already, with a tra- 
ditional prudence, have formulated suggestions for re- 
forms—suggestions which have only a subordinate and 
superficial significance. It will be necessary to envisage 
decisive and profound transformations, which shall make 
of the League of Nations not a trust of nations, but a 
community of peoples. 

We are hastening, therefore, to invite all those who 
understand that they have a sacred duty to accomplish 
not to hesitate, but to hasten in as large numbers as 
possible to attend the meetings to be held in Luxembourg 
on the eve of the second session of the International 
Parliament. 


THE WORK OF THE INTER AMERICAN 
HIGH COMMISSION 


By EDWIN L. HARDING 


awe 1889 there have been several conferences of 
American States, their general object being the pro- 
motion of better relations between the countries of 
North, Central, Caribbean, and South America. These 
conferences went into many questions vitally affecting 
the relationships between the American Republics, and 
brought forth some concrete, constructive suggestions 
calculated to solve them. However, not much immediate 
good came from them, because there was no organized 
body to get behind their recommendations and see that 
they were carried out—they simply met, adopted resolu- 
tions, and adjourned—little was done toward carrying 
out their recommendations. 

Prior to the outbreak of the great war the South 
American countries, and the United States, too, to a 
large extent, were greatly dependent upon Europe in 
financial, commercial, and transportation matters. Most 
of the trade of South America was with Europe; her 
loans were secured from European banks; and there was 
poor transportation service between South America and 
the United States. When the war came—with its dislo- 
cation of exchanges, stoppage of commerce, and with- 
drawal of ships from American services—financial and 
economic chaos confronted these countries. Something 
had to be done. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, 
with characteristic foresight, called the First Pan 
American Financial Conference to meet in Washington 
in May, 1915, to consider ways in which these countries 
could be made independent of Europe by the establish- 
ment of closer and more stable financial relations be- 
tween them, and to consider how commerce might be 
stimulated by the securing of substantial uniformity in 
commercial law and practice. This conference met, 
studied the problems which faced the American nations, 
made recommendations for their prompt solution, and, 
having in mind the principal reason for the failure of 
previous Inter American conferences, recommended that 
there be established a continuing agency which would 
see that its recommendations were carried out. The 
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International High Commission (the name “Interna- 
tional” was subsequently changed to “Inter American,” 
since the Commission deals only with relations between 
the American countries, and it will be referred to here- 
after as “Inter American”) was accordingly created. 
This Commission is composed of not more than nine 
representatives from each country. The Minister of 
Finance (in the United States the Secretary of the 
Treasury) is ea officio chairman. The name given to 
each country’s delegation is “National Section,” which 
will be discussed in more detail later. All of these Na- 
tional Sections constitute the Inter American High 
Commission. 

The program of the Inter American High Commis- 
sion, as laid down by the First Pan American Financial 
Conference, embraces: (1) The establishment of a gold 
standard of value; (2) uniform (a) classification of 
merchandise, (b) customs regulations, (c) consular cer- 
tificates and invoices, (d) port charges, (e) laws regard- 
ing bills of exchange, commercial paper, and bills of 
lading, (f) regulations for commercial travelers; (3) 
the international protection of trade-marks, patents, and 
copyrights; (4) the establishment of a uniform low rate 
of postage and the improvement of money-order and 
parcel-post facilities between the American countries; 
and (5) the extension of the process of arbitration for 
the adjustment of commercial disputes. 

There is a bill before the Senate of the United States 
at present, which is a revision of the original act pro- 
viding for the Inter American High Commission, plac- 
ing the United States Section on a permanent legisla- 
tive basis, which succinctly and comprehensively states 
the objects of the Commission, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The United States Section shall co-operate with the 
other sections of the Inter American High Commission in 
bringing about between the Republics of North, Central, and 
South America, and the West Indies, a substantial uniform- 
ity in commercial law and practice, and in fiscal and admin- 
istrative regulations, particularly as concerns bills of ex- 
change, checks, commercial paper, and bills of lading; the 
classification of merchandise ; commercial and vital statistics ; 
customs regulations, consular documents, and port charges; 
regulations for commercial travelers; legislation concerning 
trade-marks, patents, and copyrights; rates of postage and 
charges for mail orders and parcel post; facilities of com- 
munication and transportation ; the establishment of a stand- 
ard of value and the stabilization of exchange; and the de- 
velopment of legal procedure for the arbitral settlement of 
commercial disputes. The United States Section shall not 
be concerned with the promotion of trade or with matters 
essentially diplomatic or political in character. 


In the limited space at my disposal, it will be impos- 
sible for me to give details as to how the Inter American 
High Commission is carrying out these objects. Suffice 
it to say that in January, 1920, the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Conference met in Washington and it 
expressed itself as being well pleased with the work of 
the Inter American High Commission, and recom- 
mended its continuance. 

It will be interesting to observe the organization and 
method of operation of the Commission. As I noted 
above, the Inter American High Commission is a body 
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composed of national sections. There is the National 


Section for Argentina; there is the National Section for 


Peru, and so on. The National Section of the United 
States is composed of the following nine eminent jurists 
and financiers : 


Hon. ANDREW WILLIAM MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chairman. 

Hon. JoHN Bassett Moore, Columbia University, Vice- 
Chairman. 

Hon. Joun H. Fauney, former President of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Hon. DuNcAN U. FLetcHer, former President of the South- 
ern Commercial Congress, and present United States 
Senator from Florida. 

JoHn H. WiemMore, Dean, Northwestern University Law 
School. 

HERBERT F'LEISHH ACKER, President, Anglo and London-VParis 
National Bank, San Francisco, California. 

Hon. ANDREW J. Peters, Mayor of Boston. 

Hon. Paut M. Warsure, formerly Vice-Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and Chairman, Board of Directors, 
International Acceptance Bank, New York City. 

SAMUEL UNTERMYER, of the New York bar. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan American Union, is the 
Secretary General. 

Dr. C. E. McGuire is the Assistant Secretary General, and 

Dr. G. A. SHERWELL is the Juristic Expert. 


The National Sections meet at least once a year, most 
of the work being carried on by correspondence. It is 
worthy of note that these men receive no compensation, 
npr do they receive any reimbursement for traveling ex- 
penses, clerical hire, and other incidental expense to 
which they are subject by reason of their membership 
on the section. They realize the necessity of closer and 
better relations between the United States and the other 
American countries, and for the sake of securing these, 
they are willing to give their time and energy to the 
work. 

The second unit through which the Inter American 
High Commission carries out its program is the Perma- 
nent Group Committee, composed of twelve men, who 
are bankers, economists, jurists, and merchants of dis- 
tinction. The committees are charged with the study 
of the principal problems of an economic character aris- 
ing in the respective countries to which they are as- 
signed. There is in the United States one of these com- 
mittees for each of the other republics of the Americas. 
So far the other countries have not appointed corre- 
sponding committees, but it is believed that they will 
shortly do so. These committees have no official char- 
acter, being composed entirely of men outside of official 
life. They, too, serve without compensation or reim- 
bursement for expenses, and their members are willing 
to contribute their time and effort in order that better 
relations may subsist between the American Republics. 
These committees rarely meet oftener than once a year, 
and their place of meeting ,is usually New York or 
Washington. The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has placed a committee-room at the disposal of the Com- 
mission, which it uses when the meetings are held in New 
York. However, for convenience, they are often held 
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elsewhere. Recently the Guatemalan Group Committee 
met in New York to hear a report by Mr. William 
Fisher, of San Francisco, California, a member of the 
committee, who had just returned from a four months’ 
stay in Guatemala. This meeting was held in one of the 
committee-rooms of the Chemical National Bank, 
through the kindness of Mr. Frank K. Houston, its vice- 
president, who is a member of the Guatemalan Group 
Committee. The Ecuadorean Group Committee re- 
cently met in India House of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, New York City, one of its committee- 
rooms being secured through the courtesy of Mr. O. K. 
Davis, secretary of that organization and a member of 
the Ecuadorean Group Committee. The purpose of the 
meeting was to hear a report by Mr. A. F. Lindberg, 
assistant manager, Mercantile Bank of the Americas, 
and a member of the Nicaraguan Group Committee, 
who has just returned from a several months’ stay in 
Central and South America. Mr. Lindberg made a 
special study of the development of the economic crisis 
in Eeuador, and he was able to give the members of the 
committee the benefit of his studies and observations. 
Meetings of this kind are held whenever occasion offers, 
and are a great help and inspiration to the members of 
the committees. The men composing the group com- 
mittees are taking a very great interest in their work, 
and are devoting much time and study to it, thus mak- 
ing certain that the work of the group committees will 
more and more contribute to a better understanding be- 
tween the Americas, and will do much to promote that 
closer financial and commercial relation which all 
thoughtful Americans desire to subsist between these 
countries. 

Inasmuch as the members of the National Sections 
and Permanent Group Committees are situated in vari- 
ous parts of the country, it is necessary that there be 
some central body to direct and co-ordinate their work. 
The body which centralizes, co-ordinates, and directs 
the work of the Inter American High Commission is the 
Central Executive Council, whose duties are to keep the 
several National Sections in constant touch with one 
another, to carry out the conclusions of the various 
Financial Conferences, and to prepare the program, re- 
ports, and all other material necessary in connection 
with the various meetings of the committees, sections, 
and conferences. The Central Executive Council con- 
sists of the president, vice-president, and secretary gen- 
eral of the National Section of the country, which is the 
seat of the Central Executive Council. Washington, 
D. C., was, in 1916, designated as this seat until the 
next meeting. 

Since the Inter American High Commission fills a 
distinct place, and performs services which cannot well 
or properly be performed by other agencies, since it 
seeks to solve the problems arising between the Amer- 
ican nations through the medium of the best thought 
available in official and unofficial life, it is believed that 
it serves a purpose, and that it will in the future, as in 
the past, prove of value to our people, because of its 
timely and constructive work in bringing about closer 
and more stable financial relations and substantial uni- 
formity of commercial law and practice between the 
American Republics. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF TRADE 
READJUSTMENT 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


Below are views embodied in an address delivered in July 
by Secretary Hoover, before the National Shoe and Leather 
Exposition in Boston. They will be illuminating to those 
who are trying to see the world whole, and not in sections 
at each other’s throats, for Mr. Hoover, in pointing the way 
to prosperity for this country, emphasizes how it, the richest 
of all nations, depends for its prosperity largely on the pros- 
perity of less fortunate nations. The international view- 
point is needed even in so-called merciless trade.—THE 
EpIror. 


 Soenners is a feeling of some uneasiness and even of 
pessimism regarding the future of our foreign 
trade—a feeling in which I do not participate. Our ex- 
ports and imports during the last few months have 
dropped nearly 50 per cent in value from the high-water 
mark of a year ago. Some of this decrease is due to the 
fall in prices relatively more than volume, some of it is 
due to the temporary world depression, and some of it 
lies deeper. 

In these times of troubled minds, we find much con- 
flict of opinion as to the situation and its remedies. 
Some extreme groups insist that inasmuch as our exports 
comprise but 10 per cent of our total production, there- 
fore our foreign trade bears only this ratio to our eco- 
nomic life, and that consequently our true course is to 
forget it and to devote ourselves to healing our internal 
economic wounds. Other extreme groups consider that 
for our internal situation the only remedy is restoration 
of our export trade, and they would undertake desperate 
measures to accomplish it. In either case we must not 
allow the present extreme industrial depression to ob- 
scure our view. We have passed through several depres- 
sions since the Civil War, and we have already turned 
the corner of this one. 

The importance of our foreign trade requires but little 
defense. I may say in passing that our whole standard 
of living greatly depends upon our imports, and that our 
exports are the great balance wheel for our production. 
Exports are vital to the stabilization of our industries, 
of price levels, of wages, and of employment. While 
our exports do cover but a small per cent of our total 
production, on the other hand they do comprise a large 
percentage of the production of certain industries. For 
instance, we generally export 20 per cent of our wheat, 
60 per cent of our cotton, 75 per cent of our copper, not 
to mention others. Unless we find a market for the sur- 
plus production of our great industries, we shall continue 
to keep some 25,000,000 of our people in reduced buying 
power. We might even drive them into poverty during 
the many years that would be required to shift the whole 
basis of our internal production. Nor does a nation be- 
come rich by its exports alone—but by its trade. 

While many of the causes of the present depression lie 
within our own borders, yet there may be no recovery 
from these hard times for many years to come if we 
neglect our economic relations abroad. Even if we lower 
our vision of civilization in this crisis solely to our own 
selfish economic interest, we are yet mightily concerned 
in the recuperation of the entire world. The hard times 
that knock at every cottage door today come from Eu- 
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rope. No tariffs, no embargoes, no navies, no armies 
can ever defend us from these invasions. Our sole de- 
fense is the prosperity of our neighbors and our own 
commercial skill. The recovery of our foreign trade can 
march only in company with the welfare and prosperity 
of our customers. 

When we analyze the present foreign trade situation, 
we find tremendous shifts in economic currents since 
1914. Indeed, we find great changes still in progress. 
If we would guide our policies of production and of 
trade aright, we must keep these great changes con- 
stantly in mind. These profound alterations naturally 
fall into two divisions: The shift in the world’s produc- 
tion and markets and the shift in the world’s financial 
relations. They bear upon each other, and they affect 
our three primary groups of food, raw material, and 
manufactured goods differently. 

The United States.—There have been great changes in 
our own economic situation. We have not only shifted 
from a debtor to a creditor nation ; our capacity for sur- 
plus production in food and manufactures has grown 
enormously during the war until we have taken front 
rank of the world in foreign trade. 

The direction of cur trade has shifted greatly. Dur- 
ing the last year about one-half of our whole foreign 
trade was with Europe, but of our exports to them 80 
per cent was foodstuffs and raw material, while of our 
exports to States outside of Europe about 75 per cent 
was manufactured goods. Europe in turn is our serious 
competitor in the marketing of our manufactured goods 
to the rest of the world. We have enormously increased 
our imports of tropical and other commodities that we 
do not produce. : 

The Noncombatant Countries.—Since the Great War 
began, the world outside the fighting States of Europe 
has gained mightily in wealth, in standards of living, 
and in consuming power. Even omitting the United 
States, it has gained something like 40,000,000 in popu- 
lation. The countries not directly affected by the war 
are, indeed, suffering from the general depression, but 
this depression with them is only the aftermath of the 
malevolent forces born of the past war booms. They 
have none of the deep economic wounds of the fighting 
States, and they will be quick to recover. During the 
war the productive capacity of these States, except pos- 
sibly Japan, had no unusual increase because of their 
isolation through shortage of shipping. 

Russia.—One of the economic shifts that affects the 
whole world profoundly is from Russia. Russia bore 
much the same relation to western Europe before the 
war that the Mississippi Valley bears to our Northeast- 
ern States. Russia was one of the great food bases of 
the manufacturing countries of western Europe, ex- 
changing food for their fabricated products. These 
manufactured goods in turn were to some degree pro- 
duced from our raw materials. Even at best it will be 
many years before Russia will have recovered. We are 
today the only great source of enlarged food production. 
Europe must and will draw from us a great proportion 
of food supplies that she formerly drew from Russia. I 
see no basic reason why we should not continue to ex- 
port approximately the same large volume of foodstuffs 
that we have shipped abroad during the past 12 months. 
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This item alone at even present prices would be triple 
our pre-war food exports and would represent the equal 
of more than 60 per cent of our whole pre-war export 
trade. 

Germany.—Another great but uncertain shift in world 
forces will arise out of Germany. The reparation pay- 
ments must have a profound effect upon the whole 
economy of the world. Germany is to pay outside her 
borders to the Allies $500,000,000, plus 26 per cent ex- 
port duty, or, say, a minimum of about $750,000,000 
per annum. Germany is left without much gold, for- 
eign property, or foreign business earnings of conse- 
quence ; therefore these payments must be made mostly 
by the sale of manufactured goods outside her borders. 
But, beyond the reparation payments, she must also sell 
goods abroad in the amounts necessary to buy her im- 
ports of food and raw materials. Any calculation based 
on the pre-war trade of Germany implies an enormous 
increase—perhaps more than doubling—of her pre-war 
exports. In view of the export duty and other payments, 
she must produce these goods for about one-half our 
production cost in order to take our markets. Such an 
increase in exports must be manufactured goods, and 
until the world consumption grows, these must be mar- 
keted in displacement of the goods of other industrial 
nations. We shall certainly feel the effects of this flow 
of goods that must be produced if she is to make repara- 
tion payments. On the other hand, Germany must take 
more raw materials from us for this purpose. In any 
event, the crowding in the market of German exports 
will affect her immediate neighbors more than ourselves, 
for 80 per cent of her market, pre-war as well as in the 
future, must lie in Europe itself. 

Other Changes Among Combatant States of Eu- 
rope-—The economic changes in the other combatant 
States in Europe obviously affect us also. The economic 
wounds given to them all by the war and peace will be 
long in healing. The sacrifice of skilled labor, of 
brains, and of property will require a generation to cure. 
The hates of many newly liberated States must cool 
slowly, and their many new borders check the free flow 
of commerce. Many of these States possess masses of 
people who have suffered from exploitation and tyranny 
for generations. Their extreme reactions of Bolshevism 
and socialism and nationalization are slowly dying out. 
Many governments have been unable to raise sufficient 
taxes to meet expenditures, and the ceaseless printing 
of currency carries destructive inflation. All of them 
except the enemy States bear the burden of greater mili- 
tary establishments than even before the World War. 
All this must accumulate to decrease their productive 
power and to lower their standards of living. 

In balance against this loss of productive power, their 
people over great sections are now coming to a full reali- 
zation that they must work harder than ever before and 
that they must export commodities for all that is in 


them, in order that they may make exchanges for the. 


bare margin of life. They will some of them receive 
payments from Germany in relief of their tax burdens. 
They are mobilizing the skill and the intelligence of 
their people to their economic salvation with the same 
diligence that they were mobilized in war. The great 
manufacturing States are straining every device of 
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science and thought to the improvement of their indus- 
trial processes, to the simplification of products, to the 
elimination of waste, that they may make every reduc- 
tion in production costs. In reinforcement of their 
marketing machinery, many of the governments are 
stimulating the consolidation of banks and of manufac- 
turing concerns. Governmental and government-encour- 
aged combinations are being created to control exports 
and imports to exploit foreign markets. They are seek- 
ing special concessions for development and_ trade 
throughout the world. Altogether these policies com- 
prise a militancy in commercial expansion, that com- 
pared with Elizabethan England. 

Any improvement in European production of manu- 
factured goods will favorably affect our market for those 
raw materials, such as cotton and copper, where we pos- 
sess the final supplies. In considering the demands for 
such raw materials we must remember that the manu- 
facturing countries of western Europe have lost for a 
long time to come any great markets in Russia and 
Turkey; the population of Europe as a whole has not 
the consuming capacity for manufactured goods that it 
had before the war, and therefore we must expect a less 
than pre-war consumption in the confines of Europe for 
their remanufacture of cur raw materials. But, on the 
other hand, they will find after this depression is passed 
that the markets of the rest of the world are larger than 
before the war. I am confident they will gradually re- 
turn to pre-war demand for our cotton, copper, ete. 
Fortunately our producers have realized this temporary 
situation and have vigorously reduced their production, 
so that they should eventually realize better prices than 
at present. 

It seems to me that it was inevitable that the balance 
of the forces at work in European countries would im- 
prove their ability in competitive manufactured goods. 
Their production costs were bound to be low, both by 
better organized industry and by lowered standards of 
living. Some of them are today, through government 
subsidies, artificially low and will undoubtedly increase. 
If we analyze the effect of these forces on the market for 
our manufactured goods, either in Europe or in our 
much larger market outside of Europe, we quickly find 
two directions in which we occupy a position of some 
security. The first is in those ex)orts of lower produc- 
tion costs, which are the result of great repetitive pro- 
duction, which has its firm root in our enormous con- 
sumption. The second is in that large number of special 
manufactures in which the inventive genius and skill of 
our people have been developed beyond any country in 
the world. Your own industry of shoes and shoe find- 
ings is typical of these two characteristics. I believe we 
will recover and can hold our share of the market for 
these products after the present world depression. 

As to our manufactures containing a large element of 
labor cost, in which we do not enjoy special advantages, 
we must jook out and take measures of our own. We 
can no doubt devise tariff measures that will protect our 
domestic market. But if we are to hold to our foreign 


markets in this vast group of our manufactures, and 
thus to keep our people employed, we have several things 
to attend to. 
tion costs down. 


Fundamentally, we must get our produc- 
That lies only along the road of in- 
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creased efficiency in our whole industrial machine. It 
means a willingness of our working people to put forth 
every effort that is in them consistent with health, proper 
family life, and good citizenship. The surest road to a 
continued high wage and the surest safeguard against 
unemployment is to remove every restriction on effort. 
This must extend from our mines to the railways, to the 
factories, to the wharf, and to the ship. It means 
smaller margins of profit. It means that ultimately we 
must have much lower transportation rates. It means 
we must have better organized marketing machinery 
abroad under Americans themselves. It means the es- 
tablishment of adequate short-time credit machinery 
and much more care in foreign-credit risks than our 
merchants have shown in the last 12 months. 

It means elimination of the great wastes in industry. 
For instance, in the Atlantic seaboard area alone by the 
development of these zreat water powers and through 
economies by electrification generally we could probably 
save 30,000,000 tons of coal per annum if we had the 
courage to go at it. It means the government must re- 
move as quickly as possible those unnecessary domestic 
burdens upon commerce to which the government is a 
party by the reorganization of our tax system, the settle- 
ment of the tariff question, the reduction in government 
expenditure through the reorganization of the Federal 
Government, through reduction of armament and 
through reduction of Shipping Board losses, and by the 
settlement by the government of the outstanding claims 
of our railways. It means we must cease trying to drive 
American shipowners off the sea with tax-paid shipping 
losses. We must carefully determine what particular 
trade routes we will maintain in development of our 
commerce over a period of years and let our merchants 
know them. It means the government must provide 
such information to commerce and industry, both at 
home and from abroad, as will enlarge its judgment. It 
means we must extend scientific research into the prob- 
lems of waste, the perfection of processes, the simplifi- 
cation of methods that are beyond the ability of one 
manufacturer acting alone, and we must co-operate with 
industry to perfect these things. I am confident we can 
hold our markets and our higher standards of living and 
of wage if we will all put our backs to it. 

Overriding all these questions of production and mar- 
kets is the one of credits. Our whole financial relation 
to the rest of the world has greatly shifted. From a 
nation owing some $5,000,000,000 to the rest of the 
world for moneys borrowed, the war has reversed our 
position so that the world, principally Europe, owes us 
today from thirteen to fifteen billions of dollars, of 
which about ten billions is due our government. Before 
the war we had to export a surplus over our imports, 
and beyond this had to contribute great sums through 
remittances of immigrants, tourists, shipping, etc., to 
pay interest upon our debts. 

The reason for the piling up of this vast debt is, of 
course, that we have not only loaned money to the Allies, 
but have also since the war vastly increased the surplus 
of our exports, and the movement still continues to ac- 
cumulate in our favor. Unless we would cease a large 


part of our war-increased productivity, with all the re- 
sulting unemployment and losses of such a cessation, we 
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must continue for some time to export in excess of our 
imports. Eventually the increase in our imports of 
tropical supplies, minerals, and commodities that we do 
not ourselves produce, together with the spending of 
tourists and the investment of surplus capital abroad, 
etc., should overtake our export balance and establish a 
proper equilibrium. In the meantime if we would main- 
tain our economic position we must continue to give 
credits to buyers of our goods, and if we should demand 
interest or principal on our established loans we would 
nullify any benefits of such credits. I may repeat that 
if today we stop giving more credits and demand pay- 
ment of interest on debts due our government, our ex- 
ports will further decline, and the decline will find its 
interpretation in more unemployment among our own 
people and more displacement of our industries. 

The natural effect of our continued surplus of exports 
(although we have as yet made no demand for payment 
of interest on the government debt) is that our dollar is 
at a premium over even the most stable currencies in the 
world. Thus the cost of producing our commodities is 
higher than in any other country. This does not so 
materially affect the export of those commodities of 
which we hold a final supply, such as the food supplies 
and our raw materials, or those articles in the manu- 
facture of which we have unique ability. It does, how- 
ever, partly blockade our exports of manufactured goods 
in which we directly compete with Europe. Exchange 
itself is not the cause, but the effect. It bears the same 
relation to trade that the barometer does to the weather. 
It is but an indication of the movement of commodities 
and credit. Our high barometer means we need more 
credits outward or, alternatively, we must send less goods 
out or take more goods in. 

I may say in passing that I am confident that our 
debtors can eventually carry with ease the debt due to 
us, provided they have the time necessary for the heal- 
ing of their economic wounds; that they succeed in the 
reorganization of their fiscal policies so as to balance 
their government expenditure; and, above all, that they 
secure disarmament and continued peace. Before the 
war the world carried a debt to a single European na- 
tion of twice the size of our foreign claims without 
knowing it, and with the renewed growth of the world’s 
commerce and wealth our debt will be no burden. Our 
problem is the difficulties of our debtors during the few 
years until these blessings are attained. 

All of my rightful and optimistic view that we will 
maintain the flow of our goods is based upon the assump- 
tion that we can wisely manage these credit problems. 
There is a general agreement that we must extend credit 
if we would market our surplus and upbuild our cus- 
tomers during these next few years of readjustment, but 
as to the methods there are many minds. There are 
those who would directly try to stabilize exchange back 
to parity ; those who would create securities jointly guar- 
anteed by the principal nations, either through interna- 
tional banks of issue, bonds, or currency; those who 
would extend credits directly or indirectly from the 
United States Treasury to buyers of goods in order to 
stimulate exports; and also those who have confidence 
that the processes of business will find their own way 
out, 
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Attempts to bring exchange to parity or to create in- 
ternational securities of any kind are open to the objec- 
tion that they involve an element of inflation and that 
they practically open the gates of credit from the United 
States without regard to risk, to how its purpose affects 
us, or whether it really benefits the borrower. Loans 
from our government direct to foreign governments or 
foreign merchants have a hundred objections and dis- 
agreeable entanglements which we learned well enough 
during the war. In all this maze of difficulty and the 
unsettlement over credits and debts, I would sum up 
that wisdom consists in knowing what to do next rather 
than in debates upon perfection. 

As necessary as the continued establishment of foreign 
credits is, if we are to maintain our large volume of ex- 
port trade, we should not overestimate the amount 
needed for legitimate trade, for refinance, and for recon- 
struction purposes. The amount is not so great as popu- 
larly supposed and will annually decline. I believe all 
trading States of consequence in the world can even now 
finance their imports of food supplies. The stronger of 
them can finance their imports of raw materials. We 
are, indeed, importing very much larger quantities of 
tropical produce than before the war, and our own con- 
sumption of these commodities will continue to grow. 
The margin of credits needed beyond our imports in 
order to keep commerce alive for the present are, first, 
comparatively short-term amounts to cover part of our 
exports of raw materials and the distribution period of 
our manufactured goods; and, second, constant refinance 
of debts or interest already owed to us. 

In summary, on the production and marketing side of 
our commerce, we can say that our food exports should 
remain on a greatly enlarged scale; that the demand for 
our raw materials should slowly increase toward pre-war 
amounts; that in respect to our manufactures we should 
be able to hold special fields of repetitive production and 
ingenuity ; that we will need to make a fight to hold the 
markets for manufactured goods where we come more 
directly into competition with the European manufac- 
turer, but that we can do it if we will work and apply 
our brains to it. On the financial side of our situation 
I do not believe our world credit situation is at all so 
unsurmountable or that it requires extraordinary solu- 
tions. 

I may repeat that we need to realize above all things 
that, even if we lower our vision of civilization in this 
crisis solely to that of our own selfish economic interest, 
we are mightily concerned in the recuperation of the en- 
tire world. There is an economic interdependence in 
the world that recognizes no national boundaries. The 
greatest jeopardy te the standard of living of our people 
is the lowered standards of Europe. Now that we have 
become a great creditor nation, we must learn that this 
great debt must be wisely directed, so that we do not 
stifle both our own growth and the growth of others. 

There are, indeed, many complexities arising out of 
our great expansion of productive power and our sud- 
denly born creditor position. I do not need to say that 
we are confronted with a hundred difficulties, that we 
must be alert to steer our commercial policies against 
the winds of the world in an economic storm. We are 
suffering greatly in this immediate world-wide indus- 
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trial depression. This depression is partly due to the 
war; it is partly due to our post-war boom, with its 
speculation, its extravagance, and its slackening of effi- 
ciency. The government can help recovery by removing 
the obstructions to commerce and industry. But, when 
all is done, the real cure for all depression is courage 
and applied intelligence and the return to primary vir- 
tues of hard, conscientious toil, and economy in living. 
On every side there is evidence that the vast majority of 
our whole nation is making again an effort in those di- 
rections equaled only by that of 1918, and the day, some 
months ago, when we entered this effort we funda- 
mentally turned the corner of this depression. While 
our recovery may be slower than some expect, nothing 
can prevent the prosperity of a country where the people 
have enlightenment, where they wish to work, wish to 
produce, and wish to do right by their neighbors. 

We are not a nation of machines and houses, factories, 
and railways; we are a nation of men, women, and chil- 
dren. Our industrial system and our commerce are sim- 
ply implements for their comfort and happiness. When 
we deal with those great problems of business and eco- 
nomics we must be inspired by the knowledge that we 
are increasing and defending the standards of living of 
all our people. Upon this soil grow those moral and 
intellectual forces that make our nation great. 


INTER-RACIAL CO-OPERATION IN THE 
SOUTH 
By JOHN WHITE, Jr. 


|e THESE DAYS, when scarcely a week passes that one 
does not read of mob violence from the new Ku Klux 
Klan, so called, in which the victim often is a negro, 
when one reads from time to time of lynchings at the 
hands of unorganized mobs, in which the victim nearly 
always is a negro, and when one still ponders upon the 
terrible revelations that followed investigation of the 
peonage farm in Georgia, the question often is asked, 
Where is the intelligence and character of the South ? 

Well-informed men and women in other parts of this 
country, thinking back to the days when Southern states- 
men molded the affairs of the nation, or recalling the 
truly marvelous progress made under incalculable handi- 
caps in commercial and industrial fields in later days, 
with marked stimulation of educational endeavor, won- 
der how it can be—that is, those not obsessed with hatred 
of the South do—that in a land producing such capaci- 
ties there could be and are such dread occurrences. , 

This article is to be no apology for the South. Rather, 
it is to be an attempt—it must be an inadequate at- 
tempt—to picture the problem of the South as it has 
developed in the last generation and as it has been 
grappied with. 

First, if you please, remember that the existence, side 
by side, in great numbers of two widely different races 
is an anomaly in our modern civilization. Merely to 
state that is to state, for all thoughtful men, a social 
problem of vast dimensions. Next, remember that one 
of these races is but a century or two from a barbarism 
that reaches back into the dimmest recesses of time, and 
that it is still only a little more than a half century 
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from slavery. (No need to go into responsibility for 
that slavery ; we are dealing here with a fact and a prob- 
lem that affects human beings in this day of grace one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-one and not with an 
ancient question of moral responsibility.) And, finally, 
remember that, with the passing of slavery, there soon 
passed much of the old-time feudal system on the planta- 
tions, which had a certain virtue under a given condi- 
tion, and that parallel with the passing of the feudal 
system in many places in the South, there came the rise 
of modern industrialism, tending to identify man by a 
number, and to destroy the good old rule of noblesse 
oblige between the successful managing white man and 
the ignorant negro, so lately withdrawn from the densi- 
ties of Africa. 

You have before you a poor picture, but a picture, 
nevertheless, of a problem of infinite possibilities for 
evil—a problem that in another land might well mean 
actual warfare and a grim purpose of extermination. 
T'wo great masses of people—one from the race that has 
led the world, the other from a bottom race; the passing 
of the old-fashioned master and servant relation and the 
rise, in a considerable measure, of that industrialism 
which has led to bitter strife and outlawry, where there 
was no such difference in races and where those at both 
ends of the industrial order sprang from white races 
with many generations of civilization behind them. 

Now, at this point, remember that there is no escap- 
ing the problem. Bear in mind the words of Henry W. 
Grady, one of the great figures of post-bellum South, 
conciliator, far-seeing lover of his people, American 
patriot : 


But the future holds a problem, in solving which the South 
must stand alone; in dealing with which she must come 
closer together than ambition or despair have driven her, 
and on the outcome of which her very existence depends. 
This problem is to carry within her body politic two sepa- 
rate races, and nearly equal in numbers. She must carry 
these races in peace—for discord means ruin. She must 
carry them separately—for assimilation means debasement. 
She must carry them in equal justice—for to this she is 
pledged in honor and in gratitude. She must carry them 
even unto the end, for in human probability she will never 
be quit of either. 

This burden no other people bears today—on none hath it 
ever rested. Without precedent or companionship, the South 
must bear this problem, the awful responsibility of which 
should win the sympathy of all human kind and the pro- 
tecting watchfulness of God—alone, even unto the end. 


Keeping all of this in mind, let the reader ask himself 
if it is strange that crimes are committed and that dire- 
ful vengeance is had. Here are millions of people of the 
two races. In the one race—the one just around the 
corner from Africa, as days are counted in the upward 
movement of peoples—there must be a percentage of 
evil men. The habitual restraints of the old days are 
gone in many places, and it follows that crimes of un- 
speakable character are committed by these evil men. 
In the other race—the upper race—there is much illit- 
eracy and ignorance, the fruition in large measure of the 
poverty following from the Civil War, and also a certain 
smoldering passion among these ignorant ones. But in 
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the most ignorant of these is a fierce instinct for racial 
integrity and an equally fierce purpose to protect it 
against attack in any form or degree. Thinking about 
all of that, can any one outside of the South fairly say 


that the fearful things that happen there from time to , 


time are strange. Is it not, in fact, strange that the two 
races live together as peaceably as they do? Given the 
same elements making for conflict, would any other 
people do better? Has any other people done better ? 

So much for the problem. Now as to the question 
that is asked outside of the South when the outrages and 
outbreaks occur: Where is the intelligence and character 
of the South? ‘You will hardly find the answer in the 
newspapers. Modern newspaper standards make the 
story of a crime and a lynching far more valuable, meas- 
ured against space, than the story of fundamental con- 
structive work to decrease the number of such crimes 
and to eliminate the lynchings. But there is such work. 
I point your attention to the fact that punishment was 
meted out in a Georgia court—a State court far down 
in the middle of Georgia—for the “peonage farm” mur- 
ders of negroes. It may be said that the punishment 
was not sufficiently severe. That may be said about the 
punishment for many another crime, not committed in 
the South. The fact, and it is a big and important fact, 
is that the neighbors of the man who ran the infamous 
farm convicted him on the testimony principally of 
negroes, and that a neighborhood judge sentenced the 
man to life imprisonment. I maintain that to be proof 
that the intelligence and character of the South is func- 
tioning—even the intelligence and character to be found 
among the humble, such as those who served on that 
jury. I point your attention also to the fact that the 
then Governor of Georgia threw his influence vigorously 
on the side of right, to the fact that the chief authori- 
ties of Georgia and the humble people of the countryside 
were at one in demanding punishment. 

Now I want to direct your attention to the larger fact 
that in Atlanta, the capital city of Georgia, was the move- 
ment known as the Inter-racial Committee put under 
way, and that from that city has radiated a strong plan 
of action for co-operation among the races and mutual 
help. More than that, I want you to see that the white 
men and white women of the South who threw their 
influence powerfully behind that work faced squarely 
the shortcomings of their, the superior, race and made 
the performance of their duty to the weaker race a para- 
mount consideration in the work. I ask you if there 
can be produced easily a finer expression, or one of more 
essential humility, from a superior race toward an in- 
ferior one than the “Appeal to the Christian people of 
the South,” issued by the gathering of Christian leaders 
of the South last summer in Blue Ridge, North Caro- 
lina, the gathering having been called through the in- 
fluence of the Inter-racial Committee ? 

This is the appeal that was made to the Christian 
people of the South by their leaders on that occasion : 

We, a group of white Christian men and women of the 
South, absolutely loyal to the best traditions and convictions 
of the South, and especially to the principle of racial integ- 
rity, voluntarily assembled upon the invitations of the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Co-operation, and after prayerful 
and careful consideration of prevailing inter-racial relations 
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and conditions, do deliberately declare it to be our profound 
conviction that the real responsibility for the solution of 
inter-racial problems in the South rests directly upon the 
hearts and consciences of the Christian forces of our land. 

We are also persuaded that the best method by which to 
approach the consideration and solution of such problems is 
through local organizations, composed of the recognized 
Christian leaders of both races, organizations similar to the 
Christian Council formed and functioning so effectively 
under the inter-racial Christian leadership of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that grave injustices 
are often suffered by members of the negro race in matters 
of legal procedure, traveling facilities, educational facilities, 
the public press, domestic service, child welfare, and in other 
relations of life. Therefore, we venture to make the follow- 
ing observations and suggestions: 

1. We unhesitatingly declare lynching to be a crime 
against the honor of our nation. We rejoice to know that 
many Southern governors and other Christian leaders have 
taken very high ground on this question and have by their 
attitude and action reduced the crime of lynching in their 
respective States. We believe the Christian people of the 
South are unalterably opposed to this savage practice. We 
therefore recommend that the pulpit, in the religious press 
and denominational literature, and in every other possible 
way the Christian forces of the South unhesitatingly and 
uncompromisingly condemn and oppose all mob violence, and 
that the voice of our united Christian effort be steadfastly 
raised in the defense of the sacredness of life and of law 
and order. 

2. In the matter of legal justice, we urge our ministers 
and laymen throughout the South, by frequent visitation, to 
keep in close touch with the administration of justice in 
their local courts, particularly in the petit courts. In this 
connection we express the hope that “Legal Aid Societies” 
will be formed in all cities and larger towns, and that the 
service of competent lawyers will be enlisted by such Legal 
Aid Societies, to the end that the poor and the unprivileged 
of all races shall have justice. 

3. In the matter of traveling facilities, we recognize that 
frequently inadequate provision is made by the railroads for 
hegro passengers. We therefore urge that the rights of the 
negro race, under the laws of separation pertaining to public 
transportation, be strictly observed and safeguarded in the 
provision of adequate and equitable arrangements for the 
safety and comfort of travelers of the negro race. Particu- 
larly do we urge that necessary provision be made for the 
privacy of colored women and for their protection from 
possible insult. 

4. In regard to the problems of sanitation and housing, 
we deplore the unsanitary and bad housing conditions which 
prevail in many sections of the South, and we call upon the 
Christian people of our land to co-operate actively in right- 
ing such conditions in their respective communities, for the 
protection of both races from possible detrimental reaction 
from such conditions, as well as to safeguard the health and 
the efficiency of the negro race in particular. Especially do 
we feel that rooming accomr. odations for those employed in 
domestic service should be such as to insure the maximum 
of moral as well as physical protection. 

5. In the matter of education, we hold to the conviction 
that ignorance breeds disorder, vice, and crime, and that an 
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effectual remedy is the enlightened Christian intelligence 
and conscience, which can be secured by education under 
Christian direction and auspices. We rejoice in the worthy 
efforts of the several Christian denominations to provide 
schools of the higher grades for the training of negro minis- 
ters, doctors, teachers, etc., and we express the hope that 
such beneficent efforts will be enlarged and multiplied in the 
ever-advancing programs of the Christian forces of the 
South. In the matter of public and elementary schools, we 
urge the white Christian leadership of the South to see to it 
that adequate buildings and equipment are provided for the 
public schools of the negro race; that to this end an equi- 
table distribution of school funds be had, and that more 
adequate provision be made in the public-school system for 
the training of negro teachers. 

6. We urge the ministers of our churches to preach to and 
to teach their people on these vital inter-racial issues and to 
exhort them to an immediate and practical application of 
Christian principles in all of their relations with the colored 
race. 

7. We call on all the Christian forces of our land, local 
and general, as individuals and as organizations, to lend 
their support and their co-operation to the humanitarian 
and Christian effort of the Commission on Inter-racial Co- 
operation for the cultivation of a better understanding and 
more sympathetic and equitable relations between the races. 

8. We recommend that the ministry and leaders of the 
local churches of both races co-operate in the promotion of 
local inter-racial committees for the purpose of securing 
better inter-racial relations, to the end that peace and jus- 
tice may be observed for all. 

9. We respectfully, but very earnestly, request that the 
several official and denominational organizations of both 
races in the South make a thorough and efficient study of 
the inter-racial situation in their respective fields, and that 
they formulate worthy and adequate inter-racial programs 
within the fields and scope of their respective denomina- 
tional and educational activities by which they can all make 
most valuable contributions, to the end that this much-to-be- 
desired better understanding and spirit of co-operation be 
secured between the races for their mutual benefit. 

Reiterating our loyalty to the best traditions and convic- 
tions of the white people of the South and our unswerving 
and unalterable adherence to both the principle and the 
practice of race integrity, we call upon our fellow-Christians 
of both races throughout the South to unite in a sincere and 
immediate effort to solve our inter-racial problems with the 
spirit of Christ, according to the principles of the Gospel, 
and for the highest interest and benefit of all concerned. 


Turn now to the conference held last fall in Memphis 
by Southern women to consider means of advancing 
racial co-operation. Do not forget, as this is put before 
you, that of the women attending this conference at 
least 50 per cent probably at one time or another lived in 
rural Southern communities, where there is ever-present 
fear and guarding against one crime. These white 
women of the South met, invited a number of the leaders 
among the colored women of the South to address them, 
spent hours in study of the facts in the Southern situa- 
tion and the various proposed means of improvement, 
and then gave their approval to the following as a set of 
constructive measures to be supported by Southern 


women: 
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1. Domestic Service: 

We acknowledge our responsibility for the protection of 
the negro women and girls in our homes and on the streets. 
We therefore recommend: 

That domestic service be recognized as an occupation, and 
that we seek to co-ordinate it with other world service, in 
order that a better relation may be established for both 
employer and employee. 


2. Child Welfare: 

We are persuaded that the conservation of the life and 
health of negro children is of the utmost importance to the 
community. We therefore urge: 

a. That day nurseries and kindergartens be established in 
local communities for the protection, care, and training of 
children of the negro mothers who go out to work. 

b. That free baby clinics be established, and that govern- 
ment leaflets on child welfare be distributed to expectant 
mothers, thus teaching the proper care of themselves and 
their children. 

ec. That adequate playgrounds and recreational facilities 
be established for negro children and young people. 


3. Sanitation and Housing: 

Since good housing and proper sanitation are necessary for 
both physical and moral life, we recommend : 

That a survey of housing and sanitary conditions be made 
in the negro sections in each local community, followed by 
an appeal to the proper authorities for improvements when 
needed. 


4. Education: 

a. Since sacredness of personality is the basis for all civ- 
ilization, we urge: 

That every agency touching the child life of the nation 
shall strive to create mutual respect in the hearts of the 
children of different races. 

b. We are convinced that the establishment of a single 
standard of morals for men and women, both black and 
white, is necessary for the life and safety of a nation. We 
therefore pledge ourselves to strive to secure respect and 
protection for womanhood everywhere, regardless of race or 
color. 
ec. Since provision for the education of negro children is 
still inadequate, we recommend: 

That surveys be made of the educational situation in the 
local community in order that colored children may secure 

(1) More equitable division of the school fund. 

(2) Suitable school buildings and equipment. 

(3) Longer school terms. 

(4) Higher standards and increased pay for teachers. 


5. Travel: 

Since colored people frequently do not receive fair treat- 
ment on street-cars, on railroads, and in railway stations, 
and recognizing this as one of the chief causes of friction 
between the races, we urge: 

That immediate steps be taken to provide for them ade- 
quate accommodations and courteous treatment at the hands 
of street-car and railway officials. 


6. Lynching: 
a. AS women, we urge those who are charged with the 


administration of the law to prevent lynchings at any cost. 
We are persuaded that the proper determination on the part 
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of the constituted officials, upheld by public sentiment, would 
result in the detection and prosecution of those guilty of this 
crime. Therefore we pledge ourselves to endeavor to create 
a public sentiment which will uphold these officials in the 
execution of justice. 

7. Justice in the Courts: 

We recommend: 

That our women everywhere raise their voices against all 
acts of violence to property and person, wherever and for 
whatever cause occurring: 

We further recommend: 

That competent legal assistance be made available for 
colored people in the local communities, in order to insure 
to them the protection of their rights in the courts. 

8. Public Press: 

Since the public press often gives undue prominence to the 
criminal element among the negroes and neglects the worthy 
and constructive efforts of law-abiding negro citizens, we 
pledge ourselves to co-operate with the men’s committees in 
endeavoring to correct this injustice and to create a fair 
attitude to negroes and negro news. 


Similar evidences of the application of Southern in- 
telligence and character to the handling and, it is hoped, 
the ultimate solution of the greatest social problem of 
the modern day could be given at length, but the space 
at my disposal will not permit, nor is it necessary. 
Those who may want additional evidence may turn to 
the Law and Order League in Tennessee, in which effect- 
ive work has been done against lynchings; or they may 
examine the records in States like Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, in parts of which there are great negro popula- 
tions. The South is facing and grappling with its prob- 
lem—making mistakes now and then, falling short too 
often—but facing and fighting the problem, taken as a 
whole. 


FROM THE INSIDE OF FRANCE 
By A FRENCH ANTI-MILITARIST 


The article below, written before the reparations settle- 
ment, is a translation of correspondence from one of the 
champions of peace within the borders of France, called 
lately by some “the most militaristic nation.” It will help 
those who read it to a new understanding not only of the 
political trials and difficulties of the French, but of the strain 
on their spiritual forces.—THE Epiror. 


cy SITUATION does not improve. On the contrary, 
it is more complicated. To whatever side we turn, 
our friends seem to take a malicious pleasure in embar- 
rassing the situation. First, it is the English; then the 
Poles; then the Italians; always some one to put a spoke 
in the wheels. As for Germany, her government flatly 
refuses to pay, or when that government is replaced by 
one more reasonable, it is powerless to produce results, 
and in spite of promises nothing has been forthcoming, 
and we French are in the impossible situation of trying 
to pay our debts from a hopelessly depleted treasury. 
If we speak of taking pledges, if we speak of occupying 
the Ruhr, the English oppose it, the Italians also, and 
the Belgians interpose in a friendly way, urging us to 
accept the advice of our Allies. Our credits have just 
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been considerably reduced, and if that continues there 
will remain nothing more to take, and in spite of this we 
are asked not to touch a sou of the Germans. Their bad 
faith and unwillingness to pay is manifest, and if the 
payments are graduated over such a long number of 
years, there is little chance that we shall obtain the pay- 
ment of our credit. 

M. Briand makes every effort to obtain a satisfactory 
adjustment of these financial and territorial questions. 
He has given evidence of great patience and much tact. 
But we find it necessary to recognize that our Allies do 
not place much confidence in our accomplishments. 
They seem to forget too much that we have been the 
great victim of the war, that ten of our richest depart- 
ments have been systematically ravaged by our barbarous 
enemies for the avowed purpose of ruining us for long 
years after war, and also that it is necessary for us to 
pay millions and millions of francs for the reconstruc- 
tion of our ruins. 

The economic situation of France is lamentable. 
There is no buying; consequently it is useless to manu- 
facture, and factories are being closed anl salaries of 
workers lowered, sometimes to the proportion of 30 or 
40 per cent. Thousands of workmen have been dis- 
missed, and the crisis due to unemployment is very seri- 
ous. You see from this the dangers we face. 

Furthermore, the cost of living has not been materially 
reduced. The international lethargy in which Europe 
finds itself is not calculated to ameliorate the economic 
situation. 

The question of Upper Silesia, which brought us to 
the verge of an armed conflict involving international 
relations of a wide scope, makes peace still very pre- 
carious. Our military class of 1919 has been recalled 
and sent to the Rhine. Its presence there has seemed to 
bring the Germans to reason. We hope with all our 
hearts that they will not have to intervene more effect- 
ively. 

We all have had enough of war. When will it be pos- 
sible to disarm peoples and to live under right and 
reason? When will all the international appetites be 
satisfied? When will they cease to covet the coal mines 
and the iron mines in every region, and each other’s 
sources of oil? When will these things disappear and 
the people, who in their hearts are peaceful, live intelli- 
gently one with another, employing, instead of arms, 
loyal co-operation, simplicity, good taste, and art? 
When, in the light of these things, will human intelli- 
gence apply itself in the interest of the happiness of hu- 
manity, forsaking the service of ambition and cupidity ? 

Since the war, we have had the cult of the Calf of 
Gold, and we are able to say with Mephistopheles, from 
our opera, “Faust,” “The Calf of Gold is always before. 
There is only one thing which counts now. It is money. 
Everybody wishes it and procures it for himself in spite 
of everything.” Men who have been considered the 
most honorable are compromised in doubtful practices. 
Morality is lowered in proportion. 

The war is a hideous thing not only because of the 
atrocities which it engenders, but also for the social vices 
to which it gives birth. We live at the present moment 
upon a volcano, and the least spark will relight the fires. 
While we ought to felicitate ourselves at having at the 
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head of the government a wise and prudent man, who is 
a partisan to measures of conciliation, we cannot believe 
that the task is to be easy. There is with him a majority 
in the Parliament, it is true, but he has against him 
irreconcilable opponents. First, there are those who 
have worked for the upbuilding of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, Messrs. Tardieu and Klotz, who bitterly reproach 
Briand for the concessions to which he is obliged to con- 
sent. And then there are all the members to the right, 
and to the extreme right, who would occupy the Ruhr 
immediately. I have attended the debates in the Cham- 
ber for many days and T have listened to the speeches 
of Tardieu and Torgeot, and to Briand’s replies. The 
debates were passionate und the speakers aroused a tem- 
pest in the Assembly. The situation was tense. It has 
taken all the mastery and all the parliamentary power 
of Briand to retain his equipoise and to win the majority 
of the Assembly to his point of view. 

Just put yourself for a moment in our place. It has 
been two years since the war was terminated. We have 
suffered abominably in our persons and in our property. 
The treaty recognizes that we have a right to reparation 
from the Germans, and upon one pretext or another we 
have been put off again and again. The international 
commission on reparations discusses from day to day the 
amount which we ought to receive. You see, then, why 
we have lost patience. When one is in the presence of 
an enemy with bad faith and when one has the force at 
one’s disposition, it is really very tempting to make use 
of it to chastise the thieving debtor. 

But, finally, in spite of the very strong opposition 
which has appeared against our Premier from certain 
quarters of the Assembly, the majority are pronounced 
in favor of his policies. 


IS JUSTICE OUR GREAT WORD 
By CHARLES F. DOLE 


In the article that follows there is much to which the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE does not subscribe, but the writer sets 
forth a theory that is entitled to a hearing, and his exposi- 
tion of it may benefit even those who most strongly disagree, 
in that it may cause them to re-examine the foundations of 
their own principles. In a subsequent issue of the ApvocaTE 
oF PEACE will appear an article expressing an opposing 
theory.—THE Epriror. 


E CONSTANTLY hear good and true men say that 
justice is the most fundamental of all things; this 
seems plausible. I wonder, however, whether any greater 
issue faces the world than that which lies half hidden 


under the statement of this familiar idea. I suspect 
that, so far as righteous men fought on either side in 


the World War, they fought for their ideal of justice, 
without ever having thought out that higher and greater 
thing, humanity, which, if they had seen it, would have 
forbidden them to fight even for justice. 

What is it that people mostly mean when they talk 
about justice? What do they seek? They mean, and 
they wish to get, what, as they say, belongs to them 
their pay, their reward, proper thanks or appreciation, 
suitable damages or reparation in case they have been 
injured, ample apology if they have suffered insult. 
They want all that belongs to them, to the uttermost. 
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Do not many people want so much to get justice that 
they would prefer to have somewhat more than the exact 
amount? We all desire justice also for our friends, our 
party, our country, and we are apt, like children, to be 
impatient and angry if justice is denied or delayed. 
Being zealous in behalf of justice, we deem our anger 
“righteous indignation.” So long as justice is the chief 
aim, indignation is the fitting response to injustice. 

Now, when people stress their sense of wounded jus- 
tice they presently wish to see the offenders punished, 
and punished adequately, too. They demand punish- 
ment as a right, without which justice can never be 
satisfied. They follow the well-worn ways of the world 
and threaten the doers of injustice, and grow even more 
determined to make them do justice. If the courts will 
not get justice for them, then they fall back upon the 
primitive right to procure justice in their own way. It 
is with this thought that we hear it frequently said that 
“all governments rest upon force.” They are armed 
with force to procure justice at home and abroad and to 
resist injustice. How can this be denied, so long as we 
thoughtlessly agree that justice is the principal thing? 

I do not propose to say a word in derogation of justice. 
I wish actually to lift it to a higher level by setting it 
in its true relation to that for which it exists. To this 
end let us ask some necessary questions : 

First. Does any one ever know what justly belongs to 
him? Exactly how much pay ought you to have for 
your work? How much praise, if any, do you deserve 
for your conduct? Just at what point ought the margin 
between buyer and seller to be divided so as to do justice 
to both? Or, again, how much punishment ought the 
evil-doer to receive? The more I ask such questions, the 
more impossible I find it to answer them. No man 
knows for himself, as against his adversary, what real 
justice would give him. No group or nation knows this 
in an issue with another group. It is curiously probable 
that the individual, thrown entirely upon his honor as 
to what he should give the other, would see more fairly 
what justice demands than when he and the other begin 
to quarrel as to what justice is between them. This is 
to say, that the conscience in a man as to what he ought 
to give the other is a nicer instrument than his sense of 
justice touching his rights over the other. Thus I can 
imagine that if Germany had been put upon her honor 
as to what reparation she ought to have made to Bel- 
gium and France, she might have come nearer to justice 
than the sum of the reparations assessed upon her by the 
Allies. All that I wish, however, to claim here is 
that no one can ever be trusted to determine what justice 
for himself is as against another’s claim. This is the 
experience of the world. It is also common experience, 
that no wisdom exists on this earth infallible enough to 
satisfy an angry man or an angry nation while they 
remain in their anger. 

We discover another interesting fact: The more we 
seek to get justice for ourselves, the less we succeed. It 
is said that man cannot get happiness by seeking it; it 
comes as we give up seeking for it. It is so with justice ; 
to seek it is to miss it. To think about our rights pro- 
duces an uncomfortable psychic obsession, which, when a 
man goes to law with it, is called litigiousness. The 
whole world illustrates this today. The belligerents all 
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said that they went to war in behalf of their rights— 
that is, they sought justice. And now not a victor na- 
tion is satisfied. They made their own awards for them- 
selves, with power to compel the vanquished, and the 
chances are that these awards will prove their ruination. 

But did not one nation go into the war in sheer dis- 
interestedness and for the sake of giving justice to 
others? Grant this extraordinary proposition for a 
moment, if you can, and then observe that, having en- 
tered the war as an adversary and a claimant for rights 
as against others, she immediately put herself out of 
court as incapable, like the others, to determine what 
justice was. She had thrown the bias of her indignation, 
her suffering, her heavy costs, into the scales. Thus she 
could not see that the famous Treaty of Versailles was 
based on injustice, in so far as it made one nation alone 
responsible for the war. This was a falsehood, and there- 
fore a wrong to the other party. By reason also of this 
unjust weight thrown into the scales, she could not see 
that the old heathen way of allowing the victors to 
assess punishments upon the beaten—that is, to consti- 
tute themselves judges upon their own claims—was an 
outrage upon the conscience of the world! My point 
here is, that this, the vastest of all assumed attempts of 
a mighty group of nations to procure justice for them- 
selves, has been and is the most melancholy failure in all 
history. If this effort failed, mankind can never make 
this type of effort succeed. 

A wonderful bit of wisdom comes to us now; it is that 
word which men rattle over their lips so glibly that they 
never stop to ask what it means: “Blessed (or happy) 
are they who hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” In other words, they shall be satis- 
fied. If they are not satisfied it must be because they 
have not sought justice in the right way. They have 
sought to get it—that is, to compel others to give it to 
them. They have sought it for themselves or for their 
own side without thinking of the other side. What 
Jesus means is different; but no one can deny that it 
rightly comes first. Seek to do justice; seek this with 
all your might, as thirsty men seek water. Who ever 
tried this and did not like it? Do your best to give the 
other all that belongs to him. Do this every time. It is 
certainly the secret of the happy life. It seems start- 
lingly paradoxical that this works, as the other way does 
not, in procuring justice for yourself. It works, as every 
natural law does, under the proper conditions, in the 
long run and in proportion to the force or will that you 
put into it. 

They tell you that it is human nature to compel others 
to do your will. Yes; the lower, or animal, nature works 
so. But it is also human nature to love to please others 
and to co-operate with others. We see this even in chil- 
dren. If, then, the man with whom you deal is evidently 
thinking of your side as well as his own and seeking to 
do his best for you, it is human nature to meet him half 
way in this effort. This holds good between nations. If 
the United States is obviously friendly toward Japan, 
the Japanese tend to behave likewise to us. You can 
prove this law by innumerable beautiful stories; you can 
prove it by your own experience. Your friend is your 
friend by the measure in which you like to give him 
everything which belongs to him. 
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“To do justice” is not a mere rule. It is an attitude, 
or a habit of life, or a spirit. It is essentially the mode 
of expression of the human in us, as the effort to make 
others do justice is the expression of the brute in us. It 
is just here that we come upon the reality that is higher 
and larger than justice—the common humanity. You 
are not a man until you know this and act by virtue of 
its impulse. 

The fact is, that we owe each other more than bare 
justice. There are plenty of cases where justice is done 
outwardly by the payment of money. You owed the 
man money for his service or his wares and you have 
paid him. Without a smile, or a word, or a gesture of 
humane recognition? You have given him the least 
possible justice. To get and give justice is to have satis- 
faction on both sides. Are you and the neighbor satis- 
fied? Hardly would a horse be satisfied if you barely 
give him his fodder and never a comradely stroke of 
your hand. 

On account of this deeper humanity, which somehow 
has its roots even in the animals, we maintain that no 
man can be trusted to know what justice is, as against 
another person toward whom he ranges himself as an 
adversary or enemy. It is not enough to pay the debt 
or make the reparation. The greater thing remains, 
namely, that you and the other must resume your nor- 
mal relation in human society as fellow-men. 

The Versailles Peace stands as a horrible example of 
what ought not to be. It was necessary that whichever 
party owed restitution should render it willingly ; other- 
wise peace could not be made. It was necessary that the 
victors should not only lay down their arms, but that 
they should lay aside their anger. To fear the prostrate 
enemy, to suspect him of evil, te expect mischief, to in- 
sist on standing guard over him, was virtually to remain 
at war. Schoolboys contrive to do better than the great 
powers of the world did. The worst of it was, that the 
churches, having dropped their business of teaching 
religion and having joined in the work of war, had lost 
the vision needful to teach the gospel of human forgive- 
ness, 

We talk of “humanity.” What does the word mean ? 
It means that there is something within us worthy of 
respect. It means the best in us. It means that which 
any and every man is at his best. It is that beneath the 
distinctions of race, language, sex, physical strength or 
degree of culture, wherein we are more alike than we are 
different. It is that by which we all can stand, if we 
will, on the level of friends. It is the one hope of a 
coming age of real civilization. Every religion held by 
modern men is supposed to teach this. But the religious 
have generally made it seem difficult, whereas their work 
should have been, first, to trust it themselves, and then 
to show every one how beautiful and practicable it is. 

When you see what our common humanity is, and not 
till you see this, can you understand how natural it is 
to do justice, and how preposterous it is to stand off and 
seek to make others do justice. Did you ever really do 
justice under compulsion? Could you ever do it with- 
out wishing and willing to do it? It is impossible to 
give the other what belongs to him unless you give him 
your good-will. Humanity is essentialiy the working of 
the good-will in us. In ill-will, in self-will, in anger, 
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you have broken the flow of the good-will; you have lost 
your own best self and are less than yourself, whereas 
we owe each other our best selves, as when we go into 
human society we are bound to wear clean clothes and 
to treat one another with courtesy, with friendly faces 
and not with frowns or sneers. 

This holds good in respect to every one. We elders 
owe it to the children to show them deference and to be 
our best selves toward them. How else shall we help 
them to give us their best? You say, there are people 
whom we ought to disapprove. Well, what if there are 
those who disapprove of us? Is this any excuse for their 
excommunicating us from human society? Is this ex- 
communication an act of humanity, or rather of egotism 
and pride on the part of the superior person? Grant 
that there are those whose conduct or character we may 
not approve; do we not still owe them good-will and 
possibly special sympathy, and to the very last respect 
for the humanity, however obscured, yet hidden under 
the semblance of men? Not to pity those needing pity 
is not to be wholly men; not to pity others is to need 
pity ourselves. 

The trouble with the war system is that it is the cul- 
mination on a vast scale of a series of futile efforts of 
men, essentially pagan, not knowing the nature of jus- 
tice, to force other men to do justice. All governments 
are still pagan so far as they express the idea of compel- 
ling force. They still represent the opinions, the social 
and economical customs, and the will of a class (prob- 
ably in no country a majority of the people) who con- 
ceive it to be the business of the state to protect and 
defend the good people (that is, themselves) and their 
property and rights as against another set of people, at 
home or abroad, who always threaten to destroy society 
and wreck civilization. All our institutions of justice 
are the survivals of this enterprise to suppress dangerous 
people and to compel the disorderly and dishonest to 
obey the law. 

History is interpreted to mean that from time to time 
the wicked, the backward, the barbarous or outcasts have 
required to be put down by the good and the civilized. 
The nature of the conflict has been pictured dramatic- 
ally as a fight between the powers of good—“our side” 
and the evil powers—the opposite side. God was on our 
side, and Satan, as long as the world believed in him, 
was behind “our enemies.” The World War was fought 
by the Allies on this assumption. The British and 
Americans especially, who of all nations most dearly love 
to compel others to be good, were fighting for righteous- 
ness, and Germany was the scapegoat nation, which must 
doubtless be punished—some said, annihilated. 

The events of the past seven years have revealed the 
deeper issue which lay not only behind the war system, 
but behind the ancient scheme of government, which 
founded it upon force and regarded the compulsion, or 
repression, or extinction of “bad people” as the chief 
aim of legitimate authority. The old notion of sover- 
eignty as something absolute, or quasi-divine by virtue 
of a majority vote, even in a modern republic, belonged 
to the same conception. We are coming to see the 
futility of these ideas. They are futile because they are 
untrue; they cannot be made to work, because our com- 
mon humanity revolts against them. This is the only 
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rational interpretation of recent history. This and 
nothing else has hope for future welfare. 

The truth is that there has never been a civilized or 
righteous or really free nation. No nation can be good 
or wise enough to stand as the superior over any other. 
All the belligerents under the pressure of war descended 
to the same level; all did what they abhorred in their 
enemies. Not to go into details, the enforcement of the 
allied blockade upon Germany for five months after the 
armistice was as ruthless, cruel, criminal and probably 
far more destructive of innocent life than anything 
which imperialistic Germany did in the war. 

If there are superior persons in a nation, the 
harm that befalls them the moment they drop from the 
level of their humanity and take up the practise of 
violence, is greater than the harm that befalls the more 
barbarous or backward. If the more righteous use the 
harbarous means and seem to succeed, they are doomed 
eventually to all the more signal defeat. But the war 
proved, both in the story of how the nations went into 
it, and also in the false peace with which they concluded 
it, that all peoples are more alike than they are different. 
We have all alike been disappointed and humiliated. 
We could not make the world free or righteous or demo- 
cratic by violating every ideal of freedom and justice 
and democracy. 

Does this work out now into a system of lawlessness ? 
Shall we give up governments? Shall we not try any 
longer to defend our lives and our rights? Shall we let 
burglars and murderers go at large? Shall we have no 
armed force to protect our shores from invasion? These 
questions are not so very difficult. Their answer is plain, 
as soon as we steer by our ideals and begin to obey the 
laws by which men normally live together. 

What is government, not in the lurid glare of the 
cruel past, but in the light of our humanity? It is a 
grand system of co-operation, whereby we may so order 
our individuality and our social forces also as to procure 
for all of us not only the means of existence, but the 
best and freest conditions for the fulfillment of useful 
and happy lives. Looking this way, we contemplate no 
longer any privileged class or any criminal class. We 
aim at the common welfare, and we need the aid of every 
specially gifted man and woman in the community. 
We are beginning to see what a few able and humane 
men can do, even handicapped with the horrible old 
prison system, to change jails full of prisoners into hos- 
pitals and schools of hope. There is nothing so mighty 
in the world as good-will. What is more, the good-will 
of a single friendly man or woman is “catching”; every 
one feels its electrical pull. 

We have been hypnotized to look the wrong way for 
our “dangerous people.” We have expected to find them 
among the poor or the new immigrants. We have been 
afraid of socialists or anarchists or the I. W. W. They 
are no more dangerous than the people who persecute 
and lynch them. We look over seas to find dangerous 
nations. But other nations are like us; some of them 
think we are dangerous. ‘The dangerous people are in 
Washington and New York and all over the land. They 
talk loudly of justice, and always mean justice for them- 
selves; they want special privileges and tariffs; they 
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would send our boys to kill and be killed for the sake of 
oil concessions in Mexico or the Open Door in the East. 
The dangerous people may be in Congress, or judges, or 
bankers, or ministers, or labor leaders, or any of us, 
indeed, who think of justice as something to be forced 
upon others, and wrested from others, and never see that 
justice is something cheerfully given to every one. Jus- 
tice is the good manners of humanity. 

Finally, we must stop looking the wrong way for pro- 
tection from violence. The United States so far has 
spent most of its billions of money to meet violence with 
violence, as Rome did, as Germany and England did. 
Every great fort was a scowl, every battleship was a 
frown, directed to our neighbors. 

A group of powerful people conceived a League to 
Enforce Peace. The very name carried a threat. These 
able men did not understand the human nature of a 
threat. The threat is the preparation against mischief 
and disobedience. To threaten is to expect and invite 
and almost compel the violent spirit. It is the voice of 
the superior or stronger asserting itself over the weaker. 
Thus, for years we have used the threatening tone to- 
ward Mexico. We have made our Monroe Doctrine an 
instrument of fear to all the peoples south of us. 

It is time now to look the opposite way for security. 
Suppose we invest the cost of a single warship in plant- 
ing a school in every province of Mexico; suppose we 
treat the Japanese and every other people as we like to 
be treated; suppose we construct a veritable common- 
wealth of nations, not built on force, but on the common 
humanity. Where is the people whom we should need 
to fear or threaten ? 


CLEARING THE WAYS FOR THE 
GREAT CONFERENCE 


One month and one day after the Stafe Department 
announced that President Harding had informally in- 
vited the powers to a conference on disarmament and 
the problems of the Far East, the State Department 
made public the texts of the formal invitations sent out. 
The conference had become an assured thing, and the 
statesmen and the peoples of the world were turning 
their thoughts upon it, eagerly and hopefully. 

Hatreds and jealousies growing out of the war, and 
the bitter and prolonged contests over the terms and con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Versailles, gave way among most 
peoples to a new dream of that new order so long sought 
and so long deferred. It seemed that a fresh start was to 
be made, and the circumstances attending the prepara- 
tions for the start seemed to many, as journals of all 
affiliations showed, happy and auspicious. A deep con- 
viction was abroad, when the formal invitations were 
issued, that there was a vast intangible power at work 
that would not permit defeat of the great project. 

Identic invitations were sent to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan. They read: 

The President is deeply gratified at the cordial response to 
his suggestion that there should be a conference on the sub- 
ject of limitation of armament, in connection with which 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions should also be discussed. 

Productive labor is staggering under an economic burden 
too heavy to be borne unless the present vast public expendi- 
tures are greatly reduced. It is idle to look for stability, or 
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the assurance of social justice, or the security of peace, 
while wasteful and unproductive outlays deprive effort of 
its just reward and defeat the reasonable expectation of 
progress. The enormous disbursements in the rivalries of 
armaments manifestly constitute the greater part of the 
encumbrance upon enterprise and national prosperity; and 
avoidable or extravagant expense of this nature is not only 
without economic justification, but is a constant menace to 
the peace of the world rather than an assurance of its 
preservation. Yet there would seem to be no ground to ex- 
pect the halting of these increasing outlays unless the powers 
most largely concerned find a satisfactory basis for an 
agreement to effect their limitation. The time is believed to 
be opportune for these powers to approach this subject di- 
rectly and in conference; and while, in the discussion of 
limitation of armament, the question of naval armament 
may naturally have first place, it has been thought best not 
to exclude questions pertaining to other armament to the 
end that all practicable measures of relief may have appro- 
priate consideration. It may also be found advisable to for- 
mulate proposals by which in the interest of immunity the 
use of new agencies of warfare may be suitably controlled. 

It is, however, quite clear that there can be no final assur- 
ance of the peace of the world in the absence of the desire 
for peace, and the prospect of reduced armaments is not a 
hopeful one unless this desire finds expression in a practical 
effort to remove cause of misunderstanding and to seek 
ground for agreement as to the principles and their applica- 
tion. It is the earnest wish of this Government that, through 
an interchange of views with the facilities afforded by a 
conference, it may be possible to find a solution of Pacific 
and Far Eastern problems of unquestioned importance at 
this time, that is, such common understandings with respect 
to matters which have been and are of international concern 
as may serve to promote enduring friendship among our 
peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this Government to attempt to 
define the scope of the discussion in relation to the Pacific 
and Far East, but rather to leave this to be the subject of 
suggestions to be exchanged before the meeting of the con- 
ference in the expectation that the spirit of friendship and 
a cordial appreciation of the importance of the elimination 
of sources of controversy will govern the final decision. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of the proposal which has been 
made, and in the light of the gracious indication of its ac- 
ceptance, the President invites the Government of (naming 
the power) to participate in a conference on the subject of 
limitation of armament, in connection with which Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions will also be discussed, to be held 
in Washington on the 11th day of November, 1921. 


The invitation to China is the same as the others, except 
that the second paragraph of the others, dealing with the 
burden of armaments, is eliminated, and that in the last 
paragraph China is asked to participate “in the discussion of 
Pacific and Far Eastern questions.” 

In the month since President Harding caused announce- 
ment to be made of his plans for a conference on disarma- 
ment and the problems of the Pacific and the Far East, very 
substantial progress has been made in clearing the ground 
for the work to be done. The larger difficulty in the way was 
the fear evident in Japan that extension of the deliberations 
of the conference to Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
wugured no good for her ambitions, but Secretary Hughes 
was able to allay that fear finally, aided by the influence of 
the liberal elements in Japan. 

On July 27, nearly three weeks after the announcement 
of the President’s plan, and after several conferences be- 
tween the Secretary and Baron Shidehara, the Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, the State Department 
was able to give out the following statement as to formal 
exchange between the two governments: 


The Department of State today made the following state- 
ment with regard to the proposed conference in Washington 
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on the limitation of armaments, which will also embrace the 
discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern questions: 

Upon the President's announcement of the plan Great 
Britain, France, and Italy expressed their approval and their 
readiness to receive the proposed invitation. 

sapan expressed its willingness to accept an invitation to 
the conference on the limitation of armament, but desired to 
be advised as to the scope and nature of the subjects to be 
discussed in connection with Pacific and Far Eastern mat 
ters. After conversations between the Secretary of State 
and the Japanese Ambassador at Washington, the Chargé 
d’Affaires of the American Embassy at Tokio delivered on 
July 23, 1921, the following memorandum to the Imperial 
Government : 

“The Government of the United States deeply appreciates 
the readiness of the Imperial Japanese Government to ac- 
cept the invitation to attend the conference on the limitation 
of armaments. 

“The Secretary of State of the United States in the course 
of informal conversations with his Excellency, the Imperial 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington, has expressed the 
hope that the Imperial Government would not press its in- 
quiry as to the nature and scope of the Pacific and Far East- 
ern problems to be discussed at the proposed conference, in 
view of the fact that it is desirable that the full acceptance 
of the invitation of the American Government leave the 
matter open for adjustment in the precise agenda to be ar 
rived at later. 

“The Secretary of State is willing to proceed with ex- 
changes of opinion regarding the agenda prior to the meet- 
ing of the conference. He considers it inadvisable, however, 
at the present moment, to hamper the program and in par- 
ticular to delay the arrangements for the conference pending 
an agreement regarding this matter.” 

Today the Department of State has received, through the 
American Embassy at Tokio, the following reply: 

“The Japanese Government have taken note of the con- 
tents of the American memorandum of July 25, received 
through the American Chargé d’Affaires, in reply to the 
Japanese memorandum of July 13, on the subject of a con- 
ference on the limitation of armaments to be held at Wash- 
ington. 

“It has been brought to the knowledge of the Japanese 
Government that the Government of the United States is 
willing to proceed with exchanges of opinion regarding the 
agenda prior to the meeting of the conference, and that it 
considers it advisable to adjust in that agenda the nature 
and scope of the Pacific and Far Eastern questions to be dis 
cussed at the proposed conference. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, on that understanding, are, happly, to be able to m- 
form the American Government that it is their intention 
gladly to accept an invitation for a conference which shall 
embrace the discussion of the Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions. 

“The Japanese Government have been made aware, 
through the communications and the published statement of 
the American Government and the conversations between the 
Secretary of State and Baron Shidehara, that the propo- 
sitions of the American Government to discuss the Vacific 
and Far Eastern problems is based on the close bearing they 
have on the question of the limitation of armaments, which 
is the original and principal aim of the conference, and that 
therefore the main object of discussing these problems is to 
reach a common understanding in regard to general princi- 
ples and policies in the Pacific and the Far East. Desiring, 
as they do, to contribute to the establishment of an enduring 
peace and to the advancement of human welfare, the Japa- 
nese Government earnestly hope that the proposed confer- 
ence may attain the expected results, and their ideals may 
therefore be brought nearer to realization. 

“In order to insure the success of the conference, the 
Japanese Government deem it advisable that the agenda 
thereof should be arranged in accordance with the main ob- 
ject of the discussions as above defined, and that introdue- 
tion therein of problems such as are of sole concern to cer- 
tain particular powers or such matters that may be regarded 
accomplished facts should be scrupulously avoided.” 
According to the President’s announcement, China will be 
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invited to participate in the discussion of Far Eastern ques- 
tions and has indicated her willingness to accept the invita- 
tion. Other powers having interests in the Far East may 
also be invited to take part in that discussion. Formal invi- 
tations have not yet been issued, and the details of the ar- 
rangements are being perfected. 


Certain practical difficulties are foreseen in some quarters, 
in the last paragraph of the Japanese note, wherein the 
opinion is expressed that matters that are the concern of 
particular powers, or matters that may be regarded as ac- 
complished facts, should be avoided in the conference. It is 
understood by some that the “accomplished facts” referred 
to in the Japanese note have to do with Yap, Shantung, and 
other areas in the East, regarding which there has been 
difference of opinion between Japan and this country or 
other Western nations. 

A Tokio dispatch of July 21, six days before the publica- 
tion by the State Department of the exchange of notes, 
stated that Tokio papers reported the Japanese Cabinet as 
holding that the questions as to Shantung and Yap were 
settled at Paris. It was indicated that Foreign Minister 
Uchida held that view. On the other hand, at the same time, 
officials in Washington expressed the opinion privately that 
neither Yap nor Shantung was a closed question. They 
held that as the United States had not concurred in the 
mandate to Japan over the islands of which Yap is one, 
there was little question that the majority of the powers 
would consider the question of disposition of that island 
open. And, as to Shantung, since China, from which Ger- 
many took Shantung, had never consented to the action of 
Paris, turning the territory over to Japan, officials held that 
question to be open, too. 

There were signs during the discussion that Japan would 
endeavor to bring the settlement of such questions as Yap 
and Shantung to a head before the conference met, and it 
was understood that the State Department at Washington 
was entirely willing that that should be done, provided, of 
course, the final disposition was in accord with the views of 
the department. Whether or not that is accomplished before 
the conference meets, a distinctly optimistic feeling prevails 
that Yap and Shantung, and other Eastern points of con- 
troversy, more or less similar, will not be allowed to en- 
danger the conference seriously. The feeling is strong that 
Secretary Hughes’ tact, the impression he has made upon 
diplomats in Washington as seeking the fair and durable 
basis of agreement, and the belief among many of the most 
enlightened people of Japan that the United States has no 
aggressive designs against their country, will go far toward 
eliminating whatever doubts Japan may have about the sin- 
cerity of the whole conference move. 

That belief in the honest purpose of the United States 
among the enlightened of Japan has been illustrated, since 
Mr. Harding made his move, by frequent official and unoffi- 
cial expressions in Japan. Against the pessimistic mutter- 
ings of the Kokumin, organ of the militarists, that Japan 
will be put in the position at the conference of a defendant, 
and that Anglo-American pressure threatens the Far East, 
there are numerous statements sent by cable from Tokio, 
such as this from Premier Hara, given to B. W. Fleisher 
and cabled to the New York Evening Post: 


I am more optimistic than ever as to the good relationship 
between the United States and Japan. I have never believed 
that there has been any danger of war between the United 
States and Japan. If there is any one who insists there is 
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such a danger, he is the one whom we, both the Americans 
and the Japanese, have to beware of. There is no question 
between Japan and America that can be settled by war and 
that cannot be settled by diplomacy and settled honorably 
to both parties. 

Japan’s early history as a world power was one of good 
relationships with the United States, one of justice and 
benevolence on the part of the United States. The first 
treaty of equality was initiated by the United States, and 
that good relationship existed until thirty years ago. The 
modern Japan was born with kindly feelings toward Amer- 
ica. There is no reason why those feelings should have 
changed; we are ready to return to them. 

When I visited the United States twelve years ago I then 
was asked when there was going to be war between the two 
nations. There are persons who still are asking the same 
question. It is about time we should at least attempt to 
settle all our pending questions and dispel the many mis- 
understandings. There are but two powers facing the Pa- 
cific today—the United States and Japan. There is plenty 
of room on the Pacific for both of us, and more. 


Moreover, there appears to be a growing understanding 
among the liberal element in Japan, whether in official life or 
not, that there is soundness in the view of the Washington 
administration that the Far Eastern problems are insep- 
arably linked with the disarmament questicn, especially the 
naval aspect of that question. Those liberal elements, fight- 
ing for relief from the tremendous burdens that the big 
armament program puts upon the people of Japan, seem to 
be much more disposed to accept consideration of the East- 
ern questions as a proper function of the conference, since 
discussion of the whole subject has directed attention to the 
direct relations between the Pacific and the armament ques- 
tion. 

This relation seems to be clearly understood in England. 
In a late issue, the Sunday Times (London) gave expression 
to a thought that appears frequently in British journals, 
when it said, of the necessity for treatment of the whole 
Pacific problem : 


China is the greatest of the world’s neutral markets, and 
there is no putting bounds to the magnitude of its future 
expansion with its teeming industrious population. With its 
vast stores of mineral wealth, China is capable, if states- 
manship does not prevent it, of providing as many subjects 
for war as Turkey and the Near East have done. 

One would like to see the conference lay down a new Mon- 
roe Dectrine in regard to her. By this doctrine interested 
powers would bind themselves to seek no territorial acquisi- 
tions at her expense, and, further, would lay down the prin- 
ciple that whatever territorial or political changes do take 
place they are not to interfere with the principle of equal 
commercial opportunity for all powers in her markets. 

It is to be hoped that the conference will set its face 
sternly against any division of China into spheres of influ- 
ence, political or commercial. From Pekin to Canton there 
must be one industrial rule for all powers, equality of oppor- 
tunity for all the nations, with no closed markets, no prefer- 
ential rights of any kind. 

Great Britain and the United States have steadily pursued 
this policy, and though the record of Japan is not so good, 
she is committed to the principle and the conference should 
have no difficulty in tightening up the loose screws in the 
Anglo-Japanese agreement. 


Of less importance than the problem of persuading Japan 
to enter the conference wholeheartedly, with the Pacific 
problems to be discussed, have been such problems as that 
put forward with respect to a preliminary parley, favored 
by Premier Hughes, of Australia, and other statesmen of 
the British Empire, and that raised by some of those who 
were afraid that there would be dangerous conflict between 
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the Harding conference and the work of the Disarmament 
Commission of the League of Nations. With respect to the 
idea of a preliminary parley, the influence of the Harding 
administration seems to have been exerted against it with- 
out causing embarrassment. With respect to the danger of 
conflict with the League of Nations, various spokesmen for 
the latter have said that none need be feared. At the open- 
ing session of the League’s Disarmament Commission in 
Paris, M. Viviani said: 


We were not surprised that the Chief of the great Amer- 
ican nation, so powerful and so generous, which by its think- 
ers and in civic movements has so often agitated the ques- 
tion of disarmament, has taken the step which France first 
approved—of assembling governments with a view to an 
agreement on disarmament. We are happy to be associated 
with this initiative, confident that the work we are under- 
taking cannot fail to be taken into consideration. 

The question of disarmament is so difficult, so complex, 
and so delicate that those who approach it meet ignorance, 
prejudices, and traditions in both military and economic 
fields, so that there cannot be too many men trying to solve 
the problem. Such is the spirit in which we work, for it will 
not have been worth while to have carried the burden of the 
great war if we cannot derive from it benefits for our chil- 
dren. 





SURCEASE OF BLOODSHED IN IRELAND 


“This has been the quietest week-end in Irish annals since 
January, 1919, when the extremist Sinn Fein campaign 
began.” 

Those words appeared in a dispatch from London in the 
latter part of July. Similar statements could have been 
made after each subsequent week-end up to the time of 
going to press. Therein is to be found a fact of large im- 
portance to the civilized world, horrified these many months 
at the regularly recurring slaughters, first of the partisaus 
on one side and then of the partisans on the other, in the 
latest outbreak of the centuries-old feud. 

More than that, the existence of a state of peace, tem- 
porary though it has been, has created a mental attitude on 
each side that augurs most happily for final settlement of 
the Irish problem. Once the insanity of the terrible killings 
was suspended, reason assumed the throne in each camp, 
and men and women began to ask each other, with increas- 
ing insistence, why the problem could not be settled by sane 
processes—by sensible methods of give and take. As they 
asked, they answered more and more positively that it 
could be. 

Not that there have not been foolish firebrands on both 
sides, carelessly dealing with the lives of many men and the 
happiness and welfare of many more, while Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. de Valera, with their respective associates, 
were in conference. There have been such. Utterly criminal 
utterances have appeared in England and in Ireland from 
extremists; and it is significant that most of these extrein- 
ists appear to be persons like those whom a gallant Con- 
federate soldier, pleading for the healing of sectional wounds 
in this country, once described as “invisible in war; in- 
vincible in peace.” 

From the Tory party in England a delegation was formed 
which waited on Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Tory leader, dur- 
ing the negotiations, with a demand that in any settlement 
Ulster be untouched. The delegation is said to have de- 
parted “only half satisfied” with Mr. Chamberlain’s assur- 
ance that Ulster would not be “coerced.” And in the House 
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of Lords the leader of the Conservative extremists, Lord 
Salisbury, stated that his element “felt deeply the shame 
and humiliation involved in the Irish negotiations.” 

On the other side, the /rish Bullctin allowed itself to be 
led, by what it regarded as unsatisfactory statements in the 
British press, to print a rather truculent article, in which 
it said that “the Irish people have their own views of what 
offers are reasonable, and, notwithstanding threats of re 
newed terror, will agree to nothing which denies the ancient 
unity of Ireland or seeks to impose upon the nation alien 
dominion of any kind”; to which was added that “the Irish 
people have made up their minds that they will accept a 
peace which is just, and does not betray the dead and living 
but they will return to the wilderness of hardship, suffering 
and death before they will compromise in the slightest de 
gree their national honor.” All that and more of bellicose 
utterance in the hour when calm words across the confer- 
ence table were sought by reasonable men. 

But the work of making peace in Ireland has moved ahead 
fairly steadily since Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr, de Valera 
sat down in 10 Downing Street, at 4.30 on the afternoon of 
July 14, and talked until 7, having tea during the conversa- 
tion, the equivalent of the significant thing in this country 
of “breaking bread.” Mr. de Valera described that meeting 
as an effort to see what could be done at close quarters, and 
refrained from any general comment, while Mr. Lloyd- 
George later expressed the earnest hope that the opportu- 
nity for peace would not be lost. The conversations con- 
tinued until July 21, with Sir James Craig, Ulster leader, 
in conference with British leaders. On that date Mr. Lloyd- 
George handed Mr. de Valera the British preliminary pro- 
posals, and the Irish chieftain was described as leaving 
Downing Street in cheerful mood. 

Exactly what those proposals were was not made known, 
although it was stated that they were not the final terms of 
the British, but were to be used as the basis for discussion 
by Mr. de Valera in counseling with the other Sinn Fein 
leaders. Various guesses, of more or less confident tenor, 
were offered. The one oftenest made was that Dominion 
government, similar to that enjoyed by Canada, was pro 
posed, with safeguards for Ulster against oppression by 
South Ireland, possibly in the form of a separate parlia- 
mentary system for Ulster, but with a way left open for the 
easy unification of all Ireland in one practically independ- 
ent, self-governing State in the “commonwealth of British 
nations.” Linked with the reports of this plan were pro 
visions that Great Britain would control the military and 
naval relations of Ireland, and that liberal fiscal policies 
would be set up in Ireland’s relation, as a_ self-governing 
Dominion, to England. 

Another guess as to the British offer was that it pro- 
vided four parliaments in Ireland—in Ulster, Munster, Con- 
naught, and Leinster—with one national parliament. Still 
another guess was that it was proposed to have an Ulster 
and a South Ireland parliament, each handling the local 
affairs of its respective district, with a national parliament, 
fashioned after the Congress of the United States. The 
lower house of the national parliament, as this guess had it, 
would be elected on a numerical basis, while the upper house 
would have equal representation from South Ireland and 
Ulster, following the principle under which each of the 
American States is given two members of the United States 
Senate. 
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However, all of these guesses were rendered a bit dubious 
by Mr. Lloyd-George’s statement in Commons, on July 25, 
that he would make an announcement as soon as it was 
possible to do so without endangering the negotiations, but 
that in the meantime he warned “the members they must 
not accept accounts in the public press as to the terms, be- 
cause all of those I have seen are inaccurate.” And Sir 
James Craig had caused much confusion among those trying 
to make deductions by giving out a statement on July 18, 
before leaving London for Belfast, to the effect that Ulster 
had settled her problem by setting up her own parliamentary 
government, and that the negotiations were between Mr. 
Lloyd-George and Mr. de Valera with respect to the area 
outside of Ulster. 

While the speculation was it its height over the terms set 
forth by the British, Mr. de Valera was back in Dublin in 
conference with the leaders of Sinn Fein, and on July 28 a 
dispatch from that city stated that an unusual air of opti- 
mism prevailed, that a communication soon was expected to 
go from Mr. de Valera to Mr. Lloyd-George, and that a con- 
ference probably would be arranged soon between Mr. de 
Valera and Sir James Craig. There was talk that Dail 
Eireann soon would be assembled to consider the British 
proposals, and that a large number of the members of the 
Sinn Fein legislative body would be released from prison by 
the British to participate in the deliberations. Some of 
them already had been released. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as government leader in Commons, had 
shown the strong hope of the British that permanent peace 
was on the way by telling Parliament on July 26 that he 
hoped it would be prorogued on August 26, but that it might 
be possible to summon it again in November or December to 
pass legislation necessary to an Irish settlement. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PLAN TO 
REFUND FOREIGN DEBTS 


The Harding Administration has moved to adjust upon a 
peace basis the great indebtedness due this country by 
foreign nations with which it was associated in the war. 
The step is approved generally, not only as a piece of prac- 
tical business, but as tending to remove a fecund source of 
dangerous agitation by elements of the debtor nations em- 
bittered against one or another. 

Great Britain’s debt to the United States, for example, 
running into the billions, with interest amounting annually, 
according to recent estimates, to $225,000,000, is already 
being used by anti-English influences to create hard feelings 
between the two nations, the intimation frequently being 
made that Great Britain has deliberately worsted the United 
States, and is consulting its own convenience and best 
interests about paying principal or interest, the while it 
seeks to supplant this country in the markets of the world. 
In less degree, similar agitation is conducted with respect 
to the indebtedness of other countries. Business-like ad- 
justment of these matters, it is believed, would go far 
toward removing such new obstacles to amity and good will. 
Moreover, adjustment of these debts on a business-like peace 
basis, in the opinion of some experts, might help materially 
in relieving the financial difficulties of the government and 
exert a beneficent reflex upon the general economic state 
of the world. The total debt is between $10,000,000,000 and 
$11,000,000,000, and the interest on it, the rate of which is 
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determined by the rate this government was paying at the 
time each loan was made, is calculated roughly at $500,- 
000,000 a year. If arrangements could be made to refund 
the debts, and begin the collection of the larger part of the 
interest, even though payment on account of the principal 
were long deferred, the effect upon American governmental 
finances would be most encouraging. 

Collection of $400,000,000 a year, it is pointed out, would 
meet approximately one-tenth of the total of appropriations 
that the Harding Administration contemplates for the fiscal 
year just ahead. A reduction in taxes in that amount, 
especially if linked with measurable curtailments in appro- 
priations for military and naval purposes, would help the 
general financial conditions of the United States, experts be- 
liece, and improvement in this country would be reflected in 
other countries. And if Great Britain began paying her in- 
terest of $225,000,000, as Winston Churchill and other of her 
statesmen have been quoted as saying she will do shortly, 
the collection of approximately $400,000,000 a year in inter- 
est might not be impossible, bearing in mind that France 
and Italy also are debtors. 

However, the usual difference of opinion between the 
administrative and legislative ends of the government as to 
legislation in relation to refunding of these debts on a peace- 
time basis has appeared. The Administration seeks what 
amounts to blanket; authority to reorganize the debts. It 
has the viewpoint of men who must bear the responsibility 
for actual conduct of the refunding, who know of their own 
patriotism and devotion to the best interests of the country 
and who want ample room in which to move around when 
dealing with the debtors. But the legislative branch has its 
normal suspicions of such blanket authority. Specifically, 
it looks askance at the fact that, under the unlimited 
authority asked by the Administration, German bonds, or 
the bonds of other nations allied with Germany in the war, 
could be taken in lieu of obligations given by nations that 
were associated with the United States against the Central 
Powers. 

There is little doubt that this power would be given the 
Administration under the Penrose bill. In fact, the Admin- 
istration avows that it had the power put into the bill delib- 
erately. Secretary of the Treasury Mellon stated to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that, while no suggestion had come tq 
him that German bonds be taken in exchange for the obliga- 
tions of other nations, it might prove advantageous to do so. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, the general business expert 
of the Administration, is reported to hold the same view. 
Their thought, it appears, is that Germany will make 
progress toward economic stability more rapidly than some 
of the smaller or newer nations, and that it might pay the 
United States to allow such smaller or newer nations, into 
whose hands German reparation bonds might come, to turn 
those bonds over in payment of their debts. 

Against allowing the Administration power to accept such 
substitutions of obligations, there is a view in the Senate 
which has been well expressed by Senator McKellar, Demo- 
erat, of Tennessee, who has criticized both the last and the 
present. Administrations sharply for alleged secrecy about 
the details of the debts and delay in putting them on a 
sound basis. He holds that practically all of the debts due 
the country are good and can be collected ultimately; that 
the money was loaned the other nations at par, when their 
obligations were at heavy discount in the money markets of 
the world; and that, in view of these two facts, it would be 
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unjust to the American people to permit exchanges of the 
obligations, given the United States, for German, or Aus- 
trian, or Turkish bonds that now have little value. Senator 
McKellar went further, and argued that under the Adminis- 
tration bill all of the indebtedness to this country would be 
turned into German, Austrian or Turkish bonds, but the 
prevailing belief was that in that contention he stretched 
his argument beyond the realm of the reasonable. 

In consequence of these objections and protests from mem- 
bers of Congress, Secretary Mellon late in July sent a letter 
to Senator Penrose, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
which had the refunding bill before it, explaining the under- 
standings with the debtor nations arrived at by the Wilson 
administration and the purposes of the Harding administra- 
tion. This letter allayed the fears of the large majority of 
the Finance Committee. It was as follows: 


1. In view of the action of my predecessors, I am of the 
opinion that as to the principal foreign governments receiv- 
ing advances from the proceeds of Liberty bonds, this gov- 
ernment is committed to the postponement of the interest 
for two or three years (over two years of which have 
already elapsed) and to the spreading over subsequent years 
the payment of the proposed interest instalments; but that 
this obligation is contingent upon such foreign government 
carrying out with reasonable promptness, after this govern- 
ment is ready to proceed, a satisfactory funding of its exist- 
ing short-time obligations to this country. As to the com- 
pounding of interest, Secretary Houston in his annual report 
to Congress for the year 1920 clearly shows that it was not 
contemplated that interest should be charged on postponed 
interest, at least during the two of the three-year period. 
However, I regard the dates suggested by Secretary Houston 
in his annual report for the payment of this deferred in- 
terest as merely tentative and not a binding commitment. 

In view of the public announcement on this subject made 
by Secretary Glass, communicated as it was to foreign gov- 
ernments, reported to Congress by both Secretary Glass and 
Secretary Houston and acquiesced in for more than two 
years, I think that good faith and fair dealing obligate this 
government to the extent I have indicated. 

I do not consider that any obligations exist on the part of 
this government by reason of anything taking place in the 
negotiations conducted by Mr. Rathbone with the represen- 
tatives of the British Government, to which reference has 
been made in the hearings before your committee. 

2. During the peace conference in Paris the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States agreed to 
recommend to their respective governments to take in satis- 
faction of their advances made to Belgium prior to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, German reparation bonds out of a special issue 
of bearer bonds maturing May 1, 1926, to be made under 
the Treaty of Versailles, and this recommendation was com- 
municated to the Congress by the President on February 22, 
1921. No action has been taken thereon. 

Subsequently the principal European powers and Germany, 
in fixing the amount of the indemnity to be paid by Ger- 
many and the bonds to be issued in connection therewith, 
provided for an issue of what are designated as Series A 
bonds, which should include the bearer bonds above men- 
tioned. Whether what has been done will make this matter 
a subject for further consideration I cannot now say. 

3. I would like to avail myself of the present opportunity 
to clear up a matter about which there seems to be some 
misapprehension, and that is as to the power given by the 
act to accept bonds of some country other than the debtor 
country. So far as concerns the principal debtor powers, 
which together owe us (without accrued interest) more than 
$9,000,000,000, there is no intention or thought of accepting 
in payment bonds other than those of the debtor country. 
The authority now asked, however, covers debts owing to us 
by Czechoslovakia, Greece, Rumania, Russia, Serbia, Poland, 
and a large number of other countries. These countries also 
owe large amounts to the other countries. Their resources 
and their ability to pay differ widely and the conditions 
which will have to be dealt with cannot now be foreseen. 
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The situation which confronts the Treasury is exceedingly 
complex, and to deal properly with it the Treasury must 
have ample powers to enable it, when the conditions of each 
debtor country have been definitely ascertained and the 
claims of all parties interested have been presented, to deal 
with the situation broadly in such a way as will, in its 
judgment, best protect the interests of this country and 
secure the payment of the principal and interest of the 
debts now owing to it. The representatives of this govern- 
ment should have equally as broad powers as the representa- 
tives of any other country, so as to be able to demand and 
accept our share of whatever form of payment and security 
may be found to be obtainable in any case. 

To accomplish this and to cover all contingencies, it was 
deemed necessary that the act should take the broad form 
in which it was presented to your committee. 

In the present existing conditions I would urge the im- 
portance of the passage of this legislation at the earliest 
practicable date. 

Sincerely yours , 
: , oo A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary. 

Following receipt of that letter, the Finance Committee 
favorably reported the bill, with an amendment by Senator 
Penrose providing that the blanket authority given Secre- 
tary Mellon to handle the refunding shall not extend be- 
yond five years from the date of the passage of the bill. 
The vote to report the bill favorably split party lines in the 
committee. Senator Williams, Democrat, voted with Repub- 
licans, supporting the administration. Senator La Follette, 
Kepublican, voted with Democrats, opposing the bill. The 
probabilities are that a vote in the Senate on the measure 
will not be reached in the present extra session of Congress, 
but it is understood that the administration will put its 
power behind the measure soon after the regular session 
meets in December, and the general belief now is that it 
will be passed. 

There will be hard fighting against it, however, led in the 
Senate by Senators Borah, Reed, and La Follette. Senator 
Borah, in a speech in the Senate on July 25, argued that it 
would be better to leave the debt as it is until after the dis- 
armament conference shall have been held and its work 
completed. At present, he holds, the debt is in the form of a 
“demand” obligation, whereas if it were funded, principal 
and interest would be made payable at stated intervals over 
a long period. Senator Borah thinks the present status of 
the debt gives this country more power over the debtor na- 
tions, and he would utilize this power in the disarmament 
conference to compel the nations to eliminate their big mili- 
tary and naval expenditures. 

In his speech, which attracted more attention at the time 
in Congress than in the country, Senator Borah said: 


We are now, under this process, in fact loaning foreign 
governments about $1,000,000 a day; in that we are forgiv- 
ing the interest or deferring it we are, in fact, imposing upon 
the American taxpayers the burden of taking care of our 
taxes and continuing to loan to foreign governments at the 
rate of nearly $1,000,000 a day. To the extent which the 
foreign governments can in good faith meet this debt and 
the interest upon it, we should inform them that we expect 
that to be done. The policy should be a definite, a positive, 
and a firm policy; otherwise it never will achieve anything. 

There is one other feature of this question to which I de- 
sire to call attention, and that is the relation of the foreign 
debt to disarmament. If I had my way about it I would 
not fund the foreign debt nor defer the interest, even assum- 
ing that at some time that might be done, until after the 
disarmament parley had concluded its final session. It may 
be a matter of very great importance in the treatment of 
the questions which will arise at that parley. Certainly, if 
the foreign governments are unable, as they say, to meet 
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their foreign debt and yet continue to expend the vast sums 
which they are now expending for armament, it would cause 
us to adopt an entirely different policy in case there should 
be a failure to agree upon disarmament. For one, if there 
should be a reluctance upon their part to enter upon any 
reasonable agreement with reference to disarmament, I 
should certainly consider that the American people would 
feel justified in insisting that they promptly arrange their 
debt and promptly meet the interest upon their debt. 

France at the present time has about 800,000 men in her 
army. She is the most thoroughly militaristic nation in Eu- 
rope, if not in the world. Her expenditures for her military 
equipment are the greatest of any power in the world. | 
recognize, of course, in the relationship between Germany 
and France a situation which would justify a reasonable 
preparedness on her part; but an army of 800,000 men under 
the conditions in which Germany finds herself at the present 
time is very difficult to justify. 

The British navy will cost this year about $765,586,080 
and the British army very much more. I have seen it stated 
as high as $1,968,300,000—that is, her army in Ireland, in 
India, in China, in Mesopotamia, and so forth. I read a 
statement made by a member of Parliament that England 
is expending in her attempt to control Mesopotamia $40,000,- 
000 per month. 

Now, what is the effect of this under the present program? 
The effect of it is that the taxpayer of the United States is 
not only bearing the burdens with reference to our own 
armaments, but the American taxpayer is, in fact, carrying 
the burden of the armaments of France and England and 
Italy. Let it not be forgotten or misunderstood that under 
this policy we are not only financing our armaments pro- 
gram, but we are financing the armaments program of Eu- 
rope, or a large part of Europe. 

If I have a farm and finance it, stock it, and furnish the 
means to run it, and also furnish to my neighbor the means 
to stock his farm and run it, and collect neither principal 
nor interest, I am carrying both farms, am I not? So long 
as this debt remains unpaid and the interest remains unpaid, 
and the American taxpayer must meet the taxes which are 
imposed upon him because of the deferment of interest and 
the payment of the principal, we are taking care of the en- 
tire armaments of the United States and our late allies. I 
say, therefore, that it would be short-sighted policy, indeed, 
for the United States to place itself in a position where it 
might not modify its policy with reference to the payment 
of the debt or the interest according to the result of the dis- 
armament conference. To my mind, that is the most impor- 
tant feature at the present time connected with this question 
of the payment ‘of the foreign debt. 

Understand me, of course, in speaking of this matter, and 
urging as I do the taking care of this debt, I recognize that 
those countries have their obligations and their difficulties 
and adversities now the same as we have; but I insist that 
there should be the best evidence of the best of faith upon 
the part of these governments in meeting their debt, and that 
the United States should insist upon that policy without 
equivocation or apology. 

I am therefore not in favor of any decisive movement with 
reference to this debt at the present time. It is there. The 
evidence of it is there. It is a legal obligation. It is just 
as binding as if it were in a bond. It is subject to call. We 
may ask for it now, the same as we could if we had a bond 
and it was due. There is no possible loss. We may utilize 
it. We may utilize the interest. There is only one thing 
involved, and that is the question of policy. There is no 
necessity for funding it for the purpose of putting it in 
better legal condition. So far no statement has been made 
as to any financial advantage. So far nothing has been said 
that would disclose an advantage to the American taxpayer, 
while upon the other hand if the debt is left subject to call, 
it is ours to utilize as emergencies arise and conditions sug- 
gest. It will play an important part at the Washington con- 
ference, whether it is ever mentioned or not. It will be 
there, coloring and shaping and directing all the proceed- 
ings, molding and shaping the councils in their final conclu- 
sions; and it will be vastly to the advantage of the United 
States if it remains just as it is now until we shall have de- 


termined whether the world can get rid of its armaments or 
whether we are to go forward over the road which we are 
now traveling and which leads inevitably to bankruptcy or 
war, and possibly both. 

So vital and so commanding is the question of disarma- 
ment I would utilize all the power that this great Republic 
can command to change the program relative to armaments 
which is now being carried forward; and if I could use this 
vast debt, if the obligations which it imposes could be com- 
manded to that end, I would not hesitate to do it. I would 
be considerate, I would be courteous, to all nations, but I 
would be brutal in the exertion of all power at my command 
before I would see humanity further tortured and civiliza- 
tion destroyed by keeping up this barbarous system of crush- 
ing armaments. 


THE REFERENDUM ON WAR 


Senator E. F. Ladd, who has just entered the upper branch 
of Congress from North Dakota, that State which so often 
has shown indifference to hoary precedent, offered a few 
days ago a resolution against this country going to war until 
there shall have been a referendum, except in case of insur- 
rection or invasion. 

The resolution went to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
from which it is likely to have difficulty in emerging in a 
form satisfactory to Senator Ladd. Even among some of 
the most determined advocates of peaceful settlements of 
international disputes, there remains doubt of the wisdom 
of taking the decision as to the making of war away from 
the representatives of the people and placing it in the hands 
of the people themselves. And the Ladd resolution may lac 
fervent support from certain of those in favor of what Sen- 
ator Ladd wants; they may hold it to be ineffective, since 
it seeks merely to express “the sense of the Senate” that a 
referendum should be taken, and that may be regarded as 
not controlling any future Senate. 

However, it is quite possible that the Ladd resolution may 
evoke considerable support from elements in the Middle 
West and the Northwest which are in favor of the general 
idea, resulting in popular agitation, which is what its pro- 
ponents want at this time. Senator Ladd himself evidently 
intends to do all in his power to make his resolution the 
basis for discussion of the theory that, barring sudden re- 
bellions or invasions, declaration of war is not justifiable 
until the people who must pay have been given opportunity 
to record their opinions. Immediately upon introducing his 
resolution he made this argument to the people: 

On December 12, 1916, nearly two years and a half after 
the World War had begun and but four short months before 
we entered it, President Wilson declared in a note to the 
belligerent powers that he didn’t know what the war was 
about nor did any one else, even the belligerents themselves, 
as he stated in a note to them: 

“The life of the entire world has been profoundly affected. 
Every part of the great family of mankind has felt the bur- 
den and terror of the unprecedented contest of arms. No 
nation in the civilized world can be said in truth to stand 
outside its influence or be safe against its disturbing effects. 
And yet the concrete objects for which it is being waged 
have never been definitely stated. ; 

“The leaders of the several belligerents have, as has been 
said, stated those objects in general terms. But, stated in 
general terms, they seem the same on both sides. Never yet 
have the authoritative spokesmen of either side avowed the 
precise objects which would, if attained, satisfy them and 
their people that the war had been fought out. The world 
has been left to conjecture what definitive results, what 
actual exchange of guarantees, what political or territorial 
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changes or readjustments, what stage of military success 
ever would bring the war to an end.” 

In an address at St. Louis, September 5, 1919, he said: 

“Why, my fellow-citizens, is there any man here or any 
woman, let me say is there any child here, who does not 
know that the seed of war in the modern world is industrial 
and commercial rivalry? The real reason that the war that 
we have just finished took place was that Germany was 
afraid her commercial rivals were going to get the better of 
her, and the reason why some nations went into the war 
against Germany was that they thought Germany would get 
the commercial advantage of them. The seed of jealousy, 
the seed of the deep-seated hatred was hot, successful com- 
mercial and industrial rivalry.” 

On the preceding day, September 4, 1919, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., President Wilson said: 

“If there had been nine days of discussion Germany would 
not have gone to war. If there had been nine days upon 
which to bring to bear the opinion of the world, the judg- 
ment of mankind upon the purposes of those governments, 
they never would have dared to execute those purposes.” 

The primary purpose and ultimate object of this resoln- 
tion is to ascertain the opinion of the American people on 
the subject of engaging in a war with a foreign government 
except to repel invasion or attack. As the power to declare 
war is vested in the Congress of the United States by the 
Federal Constitution, it is natural and it is necessary that 
the Congress should be accurately informed as to how the 
people feel about a matter of such transcendant importance 
to them. 

A moment’s reflection will show that this only is the prac- 
ticable and effective way to determine a question of such 
momentous seriousness, involving as it does such tragie and 
far-reaching consequences. 

Most of the wars that have drenched the world with the 
blood of the most precious lives, destroyed the results of 
years of arduous labor, and turned back the hands on the 
dial of human progress would never have occurred if the 
peoples who were engaged in them had been consulted. 

By submitting the question to the people, crooked, surrep- 
titious diplomacy would receive its death blow. Every phase 
of the proposition would be discussed. Every important fact 
brought forth. Every reason, wise or otherwise, would nat- 
urally be advanced. The spectacle of a few irresponsible 
and unscrupulous diplomats conspiring behind closed doors 
to make pawns of peaceable people in order to gratify their 
commercial, material, and political ambitions would not be 
possible. There would be no place for clandestine intriguing, 
secret treaties, confidential understandings, spheres of in- 
fluence, and other abominable negotiations that these may 
suggest and which have invariably characterized the pro- 
cedures of secret diplomacy. 

As this is, as the immortal Lincoln declared, “a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people,” it 
follows as a necessary corollary that upon a question of such 
vital significance the people ought to be, and it is their nat- 
ural God-given right to be, consulted. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, for any true Amer- 
ican to offer any rational opposition to this proposition. It 
is the people who must produce the soldiers, that sacrifice 
their lives, bear the burden of taxation, undergo all the 
privations, endure all the suffering and make all the sacri- 
fices—then why in the name of justice should they not have 
un opportunity to be heard in the matter? 





The text of Senator Ladd’s resolution follows: 


Resolution 

Whereas there is no question touching the life and welfare 
of the people of the United States of such importance as the 
making of peaceful relations with other governments; and 

Whereas the right of the people to a voice in the settle- 
ment of all questions of even less importance is asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence and guaranteed by the 
Constitution: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that no decia- 
ration of war by Congress and no act of war by the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government of the United States shall be 
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tuken except to suppress insurrection or repel invasion, as 
provided for by the Constitution of the United States, until 
the question at issue shall be submitted to a referendum of 
the voters of the United States. 


THE HIGH COST OF KILLING 


Below is a comparison of the cost of the government in 
the fiseal year 1916, the last before the war, and the current 
fiscal year, 1922, which shows something of the price paid in 
dollars for warfare. It will be seen, by examination of the 
table, that the present price of past wars, including the 
World War, has increased 806 per cent over 1916, while 
the present cost of being ready for further wars makes the 
army cost 214 per cent more and the navy 156 per cent. 

That is not the worst of it. The totals given do not take 
into account any of the deficiency bills that will be passed 
this year, except the emergency appropriation contained in 
the second deficiency act for the 1921 fiscal year, which ended 
June 30. Exactly what the war costs will be for the year, 
by the time everything is paid, cannot be forecast. 

But Secretary Mellon has stated to the Ways and Means 
Committee that he expects the army to spend in the 1922 
fiscal year $450,000,000, which is nearly $100,000,000 more 
than is shown in the table of appropriations given below; 
and he stated that the navy was expected to spend $487, 
225,000, or about $60,000,000 more than is shown below. 
All of that is apart from the expected expenditure of three- 
quarters of a billion of dollars in this year for railroads 
and shipping, due almost wholly to the war. 
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STARVATION IN RUSSIA 


The hatred felt by so many thousands against the Rus- 
sians represented by the Soviet Government has been en- 
veloped and forgot in the last few days, in a great wave of 
pity throughout the world for masses of helpless people in 
that tortured land who are facing famine and raging epi- 
demics. As always, absolutely reliable information from 
Russia has been lacking; but reports from widely scattered 
sources, of varying shades of political opinion, unite in tell- 
ing a story of millions being on the verge of the ghastliest 
fate. 

And, if proof were needed of the terror of the situation, 
it appeared in the breaking of the defiant attitude of the 
Soviet authorities toward this country, when they agreed 
to the demand of Herbert Hoover, acting in his capacity as 
head of the American Relief Administration, that Capt. 
Emmet Kilpatrick, of Uniontown, Ala., Mrs. Marguerite EF. 
Harrison, of Baltimore, and other Americans held as prison- 
ers (or hostages, as many have believed) be released before 
aid was extended—a demand, incidentally, that provoked 
criticism in some quarters at home. 

Signs that conditions in Russia were worse than usual, 
much worse, began to appear several weeks ago. The Soviet 
authorities refused to permit William H. Johnston, of Wash- 
ington, head of the International Association of Machinists, 
to enter their territory, although Johnston has been one of 
their most outspoken defenders in the ranks of organized 
labor in this country. About the same time they delayed 
for many days admission of United States Senator Joseph I. 
France, of Maryland, the champion of Russia in Congress. 
These incidents were regarded as indicating that all was 
far from well within the Bolsheviki domain. 

Mr. Johnston, upon his return to Washington, told a story 
of great suffering in the cities of Russia, as he had ascer- 
tained conditions while staying at Riga and other border 
cities, and predicted that if this year’s crop failed famine 
would sweep over Russia, causing unspeakable sufferings in 
the cities, and resulting in anarchy. About the same time 
that Johnston reached this country, the Associated Press 
sent out a dispatch from Riga, telling of refugees fleeing 
from famine districts, and of the outbreak of cholera, and 
the spreading of it by the refugees. Already, early in July, 
thousands of cases of cholera had been reported, many of 
them being discovered on railway trains or steamboats. 

Ten days later Mr. Cyril Brown cabled the New York 
Times from Berlin that word had reached there from Russia 
that the Soviet Government had assembled communist 
workers for a “great food-gathering offensive,’ and coinci- 
dentally news came from numerous correspondents that 
millions of people—the estimates ranging from 10,000,000 
to 25,000,000—were in the famine area, created by short- 
age of food reserves, drouth, small plantings this year, and 
disease. Then came Maxim Gorky’s appeal to Mr. Hoover, 
settling any doubt that remained of the dire distress that 
had descended upon Russia. Mr. Hoover's prompt reply 
was: 

I have read with great feeling your appeal to Americans 
for charitable assistance to the starving and sick people of 
Russia, more particularly the children. To the whole Amer- 
ican people the absolute sine qua non of any assistance must 
be the immediate release of the Americans now held pris- 
oner in Russia. Once this step has been taken, the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration, a purely voluntary association, 
and an entirely unofficial organization, of which I am chair- 
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man, together with other co-operating charitable American 
organizations supported wholly through the generosity of 
the American people, have funds in hand by which assistance 
for the children and for the sick could be undertaken imme- 
diately. 

This organization previously in the last year has inti- 
mated its willingness to undertake this service as one of 
simple humanity, disengaged absolutely from any political, 
social, or religious motives. However, for obvious adminis- 
trative reasons, it has been and is compelled to stipulate for 
certain undertakings. Subject to the acceptance of these 
undertakings, we are prepared to enter upon this work. We 
are caring today for 3,500,000 children in 10 different coun- 
tries, and would be willing to furnish necessary supplement 
of food, clothing, and medical supplies to 1,000,000 children 
in Russia as rapidly as organization could be effected. The 
administrative conditions that we are obliged to make are 
identically the same as those that have been established in 
every one of the 23 countries where operations have been 
conducted one time or another in care of upward of 8,000,000 
children. 

The conditions are that the Moscow Soviet authorities 
should give a direct statement to the Relief Administration 
representatives in Riga: 

(a) That there is need of our assistance. 

(b) That American representatives of the Relief Admin- 
istration shall be given full liberty to come and go and move 
about Russia. 

(c) That these members shall be allowed to organize the 
necessary local committees and local assistance free from 
governmental influence. 

(d@) That they shall be given free transportation of im- 
ported supplies with priority over other traffics; that the 
authorities shall assign necessary buildings and equipment 
and fuel free of charge. 

(e) That in addition to the imported food, clothing, and 
medicines, the children and the sick must be given the same 
rations of such local supplies as are given to the rest of the 
population. 

(f) That the Relief Administration must have the assur- 
ance of non-interference of the government with the liberty 
of all-of its members. 

On its side the Relief Administration is prepared as usual 
to make a free and frank undertaking, first, that it will 
within its resources supply all children and invalids alike, 
without regard to race, creed, or social status; second, that 
its representatives and assistants in Russia will engage in 
no political activities. 

I desire to repeat that these conditions are in no sense 
extraordinary, but identical with those laid down and read- 
ily accepted by the 283 other governments in whose territories 
we have operated. 

While the cable exchanges were being made relative to 
the conditions laid down by Mr. Hoover, news came that 
Russians of all persuasions were united, before the specter 
of starvation of the masses, to do what they could for them- 
selves. In New York the Bolshevist organ, established by 
Ludwig Martens while he was in this country as the Soviet 
“ambassador,” gave out on July 26 the following as a cable 
from Moscow: 


A decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
has granted wide powers to the recently organized Non- 
Partisan Public Famine Relief Committee, which comprises 
sixty-three representatives of all classes and political parties 
in Russia. The committee will conduct its activity under 
the Red Cross emblem, and will enjoy full legal rights and 
self-government. The committee is authorized to acquire 
independently Russian and foreign foodstuffs, medicines, 
ete., for the starving population in the famine regions, and 
is empowered to open branches in Russia and in foreign 
countries and to send commissioners abroad. The committee 
will distribute relief through its own agencies, and is au- 
thorized to organize medical and agragrian relief as well as 
public employment agencies and other forms of assistance 
to the sufferers. The committee is given preference in rail- 
way facilities and in the use of vehicles. By the decree the 
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activity of the committee is not subject to the organs of 
State control, but reports directly to the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee. The composition and administrative 
methods will be determined by regular meetings of the com- 
mittee. 

The veteran Russian writer, Vladimir Korlenko, has been 
appointed honorary chairman, and Maxim Gorky is being 
sent abroad as High Commissioner. The committee has 
elected a non-partisan Executive Committee, comprising the 
following: Chairman, Kamenev, President of the Moscow 
Soviet; Rykov, former chairman of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy; Kishkin, prominent leader of the Cadet 
Party; Prokopovich, Moderate Socialist; Korobov and 
Tcherkassev, well-known non-Communists. 

The committee held its first meeting on July 20, at which 
were present many prominent Russians of all parties and 
classes, including former members of the Duma and noted 
literary men. Among those present at the first meeting were 
Kamenev, President of the Moscow Soviet; Rykov, former 
chairman of the Supreme Council of National Economy; 
Krassin, head of the Russian trade delegation to England; 
Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education; Theodorevich, for- 
mer Commissar of Supplies; Yemshaney, Vice-Commissar of 
Transportation ; Smidevich, former President of the Moscow 
Soviet; Litvinov, Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs; 
Svidersky, former Commissar of Agriculture; Kishkin. 
prominent leader of the Cadet Party ; Prokopovich, Moderate 
Socialist; Kutler, member of the Cadet Party, formerly 
prominent in the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Moscow; Kushkeva, well-known woman leader in the 
co-operative movement; Vera Figner, veteran woman revo 
lutionist; Alexandra Tolstoy, daughter of the famous Leo 
Tolstoy; Maxim Gorky; Boris Saitsev, prominent writer; 
Biriukov, well-known Tolstoyan, and many other well-known 
Russian public men and literary figures, including Schepkin, 
Sabashnikov, Ugrimov, Boyarenko, Dvivilegov, Golovin, 
Yuzhin, Bulgakov, Sadyrin, Gurevich, Avsarkisov, Classen, 
Freise, Cherkasov, Efros, Korobov, Kukhorarenko. 

The declaration of the initiators of the committee, which 
was read to the meeting by Kishkin, began by pointing out 
the magnitude of the calamity which had fallen upon Soviet 
Russia, to combat which the assistance of all classes of the 
population was required. On June 22 the General Assembly 
of the Moscow Agricultural Society, together with the mem- 
bers of the Convention of the Agricultural Experimentalists. 
elected a delegation to report to the government on the terri- 
ble conditions prevailing in the drought-stricken districts. 
The necessity for public circles to assist in the relief of the 
famine had become increasingly urgent. This joint session 
of public and government representatives, continued the dec- 
laration, was called to outline the conditions for the most 
successful work. Government participation was necessary 
in any plan for general relief work throughout Russia. 

With this information of steps to be taken by Mr. Hoover's 
organization to give aid, and of the uniting of leaders of all 
Russian elements to help their people, came additional in- 
formation of conditions in Russia—odds and ends of infor- 
mation, such as that black flour is selling in Russia at from 
1,500 to 2,600 rubles per pound; butter at from 9,000 to 
14,000 rubles per pound, and potatoes at as high as 2,500 
rubles per pound. Also, that in some districts peasants have 
lived since spring on roots of trees mixed with ground bones 
of animals, and that in other districts there is no grain at 
all, and the people keep body and soul together on a diet of 
fish. 

In the face of such conditions, the New Republic, a de. 
fender and friend of the Russian people, evidently fearing 
that many will die before Mr. Hoover’s organization can 
become effective in Russia, appealed in a late number tuo 
Americans interested in fighting starvation to send contri- 
butions immediately to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South Twelfth street, Philadelphia, which has 
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been giving aid, in food, clothing, and medicines, in Soviet 


Russia. Said the New Republic, in this appeal: 

There is one simple fact about Russia today before which 
all other considerations have little meaning: hundreds of 
thousands of peasants in the middle and lower Volga are 
wandering away from their parched fields in a hopeless pili 
grimage for food, and unless something phenomenally gen 
erous is done to help them, for many nothing remains but 
death. 

Additional evidence of the fearful nature of the 


and of the extreme difficulties to be encountered in relieving 
it appears in the cablegram sent on August 9 by Mr. Hoover 
to former President Ador, of Switzerland, who had called for 
a conference in Geneva of all associations interested in giv- 
ing aid. Mr. Hoover had had time, before cabling Mr. Ador, 
to get more information than he had when he cabled Maxim 
Gorky, and there is a profoundly distressing import in his 
Ador message. He said: 


famine 


I have the honor to acknowledge your invitation to the 
American Relief Administration, to send a representative to 
a conference of private charitable bodies to be held at 
Geneva on August 15, for consideration of measures for re 
lief of Russian famine. ‘The great concern felt by the Amer 
ican people for the suffering in Russia is evidenced by their 
general approval of the initiative already taken by this 
association, and I am sure that they would wish the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration to support and co-operate in 
every substantial effort which can be made by other nations 
to further relieve the situation. This association will there- 
fore endeavor to send their representative to Geneva, al- 
though the notice is short and our European directors are 
en route to Riga. 

If this discussion is to become of fruitful result, it seems 
to me that we must frankly face the real issues involved: 

First. That the famine in Russia is of an extent entirely 
beyond the resources of all the available private charities 
of the world, especially in these times of economic hardship. 

Second. Even were funds available for food, the relief of 
Russia involves the rehabilitation of transportation, of agri- 
culture, and of industry, necessitating measures again be- 
yond the reach of charity. 

Third. That the causes of the famine are such that they 
will be recurrent every year until there is much further 
change in the economic system of Russia. 

On the other hand, I am convinced that private charity 
should not be remiss in saving all the lives it possibly can, 
thus to mitigate the situation so far as humanly possible. 
The available charitable funds in America for this purpose 
have been subscribed almost exclusively for children and for 
medical supplies, and we have, on the assumption of satis- 
factory arrangement with the Soviet authorities, already 
initiated large shipments to save as many children as our 
resources will permit. We can also secure some support to 
adults. 

It appears to me that in discussing co-ordination of char- 
itable bodies of different nationalities, it must be borne in 
mind that provision of private charity carries with it an 
obligation for distribution and administration, the responsi- 
bility of which cannot be delegated, nor can the responsi- 
bility involved in the administration in famine areas be 
carried on with any degree of efficiency and discipline in the 
hands of mixed boards. Moreover, it is my belief that the 
experience of the past seven years has fully equipped each 
nationality with experience and skill, and that each country 
possesses men of ample knowledge of special Russian con- 
ditions. 

There can be no question as to the desirability of co-ordi- 
nation of the work of the different national associations. It 
appears to me that the basis of such co-ordination should 
be: (1) the determination of a specific number of children 
or adults or the special branch of relief, the financial burden 
of which would be positively undertaken by each associa- 
tion; (2) the assignment of particular work or field to each 
ussociation within its resources. In this light it seems to 
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me the most constructive service that could come out of such 
a conference as you have suggested would be the require- 
ment of a definite statement as to exactly how many persons 
each national association would undertake to guarantee in 
subsistence until the next harvest, at what date they could 
undertake actual relief, the amount of money resources of 
such associations definitely available for this purpose. With- 
out this data it appears to me that the conference can be of 
no practical result, while with this knowledge the actual 
work of co-ordination of the efforts of all societies could 
subsequently be determined by the heads of the organiza- 
tions upon the ground in Russia itself. Generally it appears 
to me that co-ordination of distribution can only be practical 
after actual contact with the situation in Russia, and that 
this step cannot be taken to any purpose without a prior and 
immediate knowledge of what resources can be relied upon. 


THE TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
CHINA AND GERMANY 


From the State Department comes an informative sum- 
mary of the official statement, issued by the Chinese Foreign 
Office to the Peking press, of the trade agreement between 
China and Germany. The notifications of ratification by 
the two nations were exchanged in Peking on July 1 by 
Dr. W. W. Yen, Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
M. von Borch, representing the German Republic. It was 
effective as of the same date. 

The summary of the agreement, which reveals a relation- 
ship in sharp contrast to some of the past relations between 
China and Germany, follows: 


By the signature, on Friday noon, of an agreement con- 
cluded between China and Germany, the relations of amity 
and cemmerce between the two countries have been re- 
established. Germany also gives China a declaration in 
which she consents to the abrogation of the consular juris- 
diction in China, expresses her inability through force 
majeure to restitute to China all her rights and privileges in 
Shantung, and undertakes the fulfillment of the obligations 
arising from the articles in the China Section of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the restoration to China of all the German 
“Glacis,’ and the reimbursement of the expenses for the 
internment of the German militarists in China. 

The agreement, which applies the principles of equality 
and reciprocity and of the respect of territorial sovereignty, 
consists of seven articles: The first deals with the mutual 
right of appointing diplomatic representatives, and the 
second the right of appointing consuls and consular agents. 
The third article provides that the nationals of either of 
the two countries have the right to travel, to reside, and to 
engage in trade in all places in the other where nationals 
of a third nation are allowed to do so; that their life and 
property are under the jurisdiction of the local courts, and 
that they shall pay no imposts, taxes, or contributions higher 
than those paid by nationals of the country wherein they 
reside. The fourth article provides for the tariff autonomy, 
subject to the provise that nationals of one shall not pay 
import or export or transit duty higher than those paid by 
nationals of the other. Then follows the fifth article, which 
stipulates that the declaration and the agreement shall be 
the basis for a definitive treaty; the sixth article, which 
declares the French text to be authentic; and the seventh 
article, which sets the date of the coming into force of the 
agreement on the day when the two governments shall have 
notified each other their ratifications. 


With the exchange of formal notifications of ratification, 
there also was an exchange of notes between the representa- 
tives of the two nations. In the note from von Borch to 
Dr. Yen there are certain interpretations of the trade agree- 
ment and of the German declaration, as follows: 


(1) Though provision is made in Article 4 of the agree- 
ment with regard to the customs duty on Chinese goods, 
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China is still entitled to the privilege of applying Article 
264 of the Versailles Treaty. 

(2) The reimbursement of internment expenses, as is 
stated in the declaration, is meant that Germany, in ad- 
dition to indemnifying China according to the principles of 
the Versailles Treaty, is also willing to refund to China the 
internment expenses. As to the war indemnity, Germany 
agrees to pay in advance a portion thereof in a lump sum, 
which represents the equivalent of one-half of the proceeds 
from the liquidated German property and one-half of the 
values of the sequestrated, but not yet liquidated, German 
property, which amount will eventually be agreed upon and 
which will consist of $4,000,000 in cash and the balance in 
Tsin-Pu and Hu-Kwang railway bonds. 

(3) Chinese property in Germany shall be returned at the 
ratification of the agreement. 

(4) The German Government will assist the Chinese 
students in Germany in securing their education or practical 
experience. 


In the same note von Borch interrogated Dr. Yen on these 
points: 


(1) The security to be given in future to German prop- 
erty in China; 

(2) The judicial guarantee of German residents in China; 

(8) Cases in the mixed courts; 

(4) China’s Trading with the Enemy Act; and 

(5) The liquidation of Sino-German indebtedness. 


Dr. Yen replied to this effect: 


(1) The Chinese Government promises full protection to 
German residents in China, undertaking not to further se- 
questrate their property except in accordance with principles 
of international law and the laws of China, provided that 
Chinese would receive similar treatment in Germany. 

(2) Lawsuits in which Germans are involved shall be 
tried in the modern courts according to the modern codes 
and following the regular procedure, and the assistance of 
German lawyers and interpreters is permitted. 

(3) As to the German cases in the mixed court, the 
Chinese Government will try to find a solution so as to in- 
sure justice and fairness to both sides. 

(4) At the ratification of the agreement, China’s Trading 
with the Enemy Act will lose its effect, and all German 
trade-marks which had been registered at the customs- 
house will also recover their validity if registered again by 
the owner. As to the German imports into China, the cus- 
toms duty may be paid according to the general tariff prior 
to the adoption of the national tariff. 

(5) China has no intention of joining the clearing-house 
system generally established by the allied and associated 
powers. 

it is further stated that the Chinese Government, in con- 
sideration of the fact that Germany undertakes to pay in a 
lump sum a portion of the war indemnity to the Chinese 
Government, also agrees to cease, at the signature of the 
agreement, all further liquidation of German property, and 
on receipt of the aforesaid indemnity and after the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement, agrees to return to German owners 
all the proceeds from the liquidation of German property 
and all the German property still under sequestration, As 
to the Deutsch-Asiatic Bank and the Chin-Hsing Mining 
Corporation, the Chinese authorities concerned will discuss 
methods of settlement with the bank and the corporation 
themselves. 


BERNSTORFF’S PREACHMENTS AT 
HOME 


Dispatches reaching this country tell of Count Johann von 
Bernstorff, German Ambassador to this country before the 
war, taking an active part in the rehabilitation of his native 
land. He is reported to be one of the most industrious and 
prolific of the present German publicists, and those who re- 
member his skill, against great odds, in the diplomats’ game, 
in which from 1914 to 1917 the favor of the American people 
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was the priceless prize, will not be surprised at news that 
he is a force to be taken into account in German politics. 
But some of them, regarding von Bernstorff now as they re- 
garded him when he left our shores in 1917, may be quite 
surprised to read this extract from the translation of an 
article by him, recently printed in Das Demokratische 
Deutschland, a weekly review: 


We can no longer fight with weapons, but we can with 
ideas, and with these we hope to convince public opinion 
abroad that the German people demand nothing but right 
and justice, especially the right to live, the right to work, 
and the right to reconstruct which is necessary to the inter- 
ests of all countries. Schleiermacher’s words to young Ger- 
many shall be our watchword: “Never despair about the 
fatherland, and believe firmly in it, so that however hard 
the times may be it will always recover from all its trials.” 


They will find, possibly, a more familiar note in the denial 
of Germany as the lone guilty party, and the implied asser- 
tion of injustice done her, which mark the following para- 
graphs from the same article: 


In my opinion, the financial question played only a minor 
part in the decisions of the 10th of May, because, judging by 
our own offers as well as by the demands of the ultimatum, 
they seemed quite impossible to carry out. Who is in a 
position rightly to judge the efficiency of Germany? Unfor- 
tunately we have to pay as much as we are able to pay 
because we were conquered in the war, and for no other 
reason. There is a certain progress in the fact that the 
ultimatum no longer gave as a reason for reparation the 
hypocritical lie about Germany being alone morally guilty 
for the war. Here it is just “Vz Victis” (Woe to the van- 
quished). For this reason the acceptance of the ultimatum 
was no indignity for the German people, but only the in- 
evitable admission of our defeat. Today once more our aim 
must be to free our fatherland from a foreign yoke. We 
cannot and will not think of a war of revenue, but only of 
the freedom of Germany through the fulfillment of our en- 
gagements. 

With regard to the decisions of the 10th of May, it was 
principally a question of subjective, intuitive judgment of 
the political situation abroad. Each person had to answer 
the question how it would be best to meet France’s Napo- 
leoniec policy. Those who abstained from voting altogether 
were influenced by the belief that the French would in any 
case march into the Ruhr district, and that Upper Silesia 
was lost anyway; so that nothing remained but to let French 
imperialism wear itself out, which would have been the case 
as soon as it was seen that forced reparations were Impos- 
sible. We who voted for the acceptance of the ultimatum 
were convinced that, cost what it might, the unity of the 
German people, Upper Silesia, and the Ruhr district must be 
preserved. We knew that the French when they once ad- 
vanced would march as far as Wurzburg or Bamberg, so as 
to cut off north Germany from the south. So that it seemed 
as if a refusal of the ultimatum would be equal to the de- 
struction of German unity as well as the loss of the Ruhr 
district for a long time and of Upper Silesia forever. In 
these circumstances the acceptance of the adversary’s con- 
ditions was undoubtedly to be looked upon as the smallest 
evil. 


Facing the practicalities of the future within Germany, 
von Bernstorff pleaded for the unity of political parties. 
Continuation of excessive partisan strife he sees as a con- 
stant weakening of the fabric, and writes: 


What we require today is the union of all parties. We 
stand on the threshold of a new period in the history of our 
fatherland and must all realize this great fact. If party 
conflicts were to continue as until now we should have to 
give up all hope of the recovery of Germany—our highest 
political aim. Complaints are heard everywhere that the 
German people are in want of political education and that 
there is no real desire to alter this. They have no idea of 
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respecting the motives and opinions of political opponents, 
and they are not willing to submit to constitutional decisions 
of the state. These two imponderables form the funda- 
mental basis of parliamentary democracy in all those coun- 
tries in which they are continually in use. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


THE WORLD TURNED HOPEFUL EYES toward the Su- 
preme Council, called to meet in Paris early in August 
to consider the Silesian question. For nearly a month 
the dispatches from Europe had carried statement after 
statement of tense relations developing between Great 
Britain and France, and then statement after statement 
of the situation being eased. And there were stories of 
murders and threatene outbreaks in Silesia, of sharp 
notes between France and Germany, and of inflamma- 
tory expressions in the French press. Quite evidently 
the long delay in reaching a decision as to the boundary 
line in Silesia, plus the midsummer heat and the weari- 
ness and nerve-fag of the statesmen, had created a situ- 
ation of some danger. Even now there is no certainty 
that the conference of the Supreme Council, in which 
Ambassador Harvey will participate in a reserved way, 
will solve the problem. Britain continues to hold views 
favorable to the German contention as to the boundary 
line, while France stands by Poland. It has been sug- 
gested that some progress may be made by giving Ger- 
many at once the districts indisputably German, giving 
Poland those indisputably Polish, and holding the terri- 
tory in dispute under control of the Allied commission, 
pending further study by the experts. But, whatever 
may be done in the conference, for the moment at least 
there is a halt to the previously insistent French pro- 
posal to send another division of French troops to Silesia 
through Germany, which Germany did not relish, which 
caused Britain and Italy to look askance, and which gen- 
erally was thought perilous. Also, the very fact of the 
conference meeting tends, it is believed, to put a stop to 
the unpleasant exchanges between the directly interested 
nations, and thus to remove much of the ground for ex- 
travagant charges and attacks by the jingoistic elements 
of each nation. Particularly, that has helped M. Briand. 
Many well-informed men in Europe believe that he is 
not in sympathy with the extreme French view as to 
Silesia. In fact, they believe that the larger part of 
French opinion is not. But the militaristic nationalists 
appear to have a temporary power in the Chamber of 
Deputies of heavier proportions than their popular 
strength warrants, and they have been able to force 
Briand’s hand at times, the while their journals spoke 
of an “Anglo-German understanding” and of “British 
perfidy” in relation to the Silesian question. If the con- 
ference does nothing more, it is expeced by many to be 
useful as a safety-valve. 


THE GREEKS HAVE BEEN CHEERFUL, but their leaders 
cautious, since their victory over the Turkish National- 
ists in the fighting in Asia Minor, in which Eski-Shehr 
was captured. Reports from the front show the Greek 
soldiers as enthusiastically calling for a forward move- 
ment into Angora, the seat of Turkish Nationalist 
power. Although the officers rejoice and General 
Papoulas, commanding the Greeks, says that Mustapha 
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Kemal Pasha’s army is broken and soon will be dissolved, 
the Greek army is carefully rebuilding railroad bridges 
destroyed by the Turks in their retreat, the men are 
being given rest, communications are being strengthened, 
and, on the whole, the next move is approached warily. 
Mustapha Kemal’s army is variously reported to be re- 
duced to from 40,000 to 50,000 men, and is said to be 
poorly conditioned, but there have been reports that the 
Turks will be aided, if their plight becomes acutely dan- 
gerous, by Soviet cavalry under General Budenny. 
From London come Greek reports indicating doubt as 
to the time and extent of a Greek advance on Angora, 
and saying that the Greeks will be ready to enter peace 
negotiations whenever the Turks are willing to abide by 
the terms of the Treaty of Sevres. 


THe NEW AGRARIAN Party IN Canapba, which fell 
short of its expectations in some recent elections in New 
Brunswick and Quebec, justified the hopes and predic- 
tions of its leaders in the elections held in July in Al- 
berta, one of the big new prairie provinces. The Liberal 
Party, led by Charles Stewart, a big figure, was beaten 
decisively, and late accounts suggest that the Conserva- 
tive Party was practically removed from the political 
map. It appears that the victory of the farmers was so 
complete that they will have entire charge of the new 
government of the province. The Agrarian Party now 
holds powerful sway in the middle sections of Canada, 
the big farming sections. It is tremendously potent in 
Ontario; it is pressing the Liberal forces hard in Mani- 
toba, and it has virtually imposed its will on the Liberal 
Government in Saskatchewan. The immediate prospect 
appears to be that the Agrarians will hold the offensive 
against the old parties in all of these provinces except 
Ontario, where opposition remains virile and aggressive. 
In British Columbia, Quebec, and the maritime prov- 
inces on the east, the old parties probably will fight it 
out. Even so, the chances are that their representatives 
in the next Dominion Parliament will find an Agrarian 
bloc from the prairie provinces that will compel as much 
attention and consideration as the Agrarian bloc in 
Congress has enjoyed in the past few months. 


INFORMATION HAS COME TO THIS COUNTRY of an im- 
portant conference in Riga of the foreign ministers of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, at which decision was 
made to draft a plan for a union to serve common eco- 
nomic interests and defensive purposes. Apparently, 
the unsettled conditions in Russia and Poland were in- 
fluential upon the minds of the statesmen of these Baltic 
States. Some time since, conventions were made be- 
tween Latvia and Esthonia and Latvia and Lithuania. 
In these conventions satisfactory settlement was made 
of all boundary questions. It is purposed, it seems, to 
write these conventions into the union of the three 
States. If the union is effectuated, it is understood each 
State will continue to have its own government. In 
some well-informed quarters it is held that the effectua- 
tion of the union along the lines given will serve ad- 
mirably to stabilize conditions in the Baltic districts. 


RENEWED AGITATION HAS OCCURRED IN AustTRIA for 
annexation to Germany. Evidences develop of a strong 
sentiment for annexation among some of the younger 
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people, who are oppressed by the fear, held by so many, 
that Austria cannot survive as a nation under the limita- 
tions put upon her by the Treaty of Versailles. What 
sentiment there is for annexation is being stimulated by 
powerful German interests. Hugo Stinnes, the German 
industrial magnate, has visited Austria lately, and the 
land was stirred vastly by stories of his plans and proj- 
ects. One account has it that he has been trying to get 
direct or indirect control of several Vienna newspapers, 
and in Austrian circles opposed to annexation grave fear 
has been expressed that the Germans, under Stinnes’ 
lead, will organize such sweeping propaganda as to 
drown the voices of the Nationalists. The situation is 
being watched carefully, according to reports, by the 
leaders of other nations. It is hoped by them that the 
aid being given Austria by the League of Nations and 
some of the Allies will strengthen Austria to new faith 
in her ability to sustain herself. 


THE DIFFICULTIES IN SOME CITIES and towns in the 
United States, where local taxation has increased 50 per 
cent and more since the war, and, being largely on real 
estate, has added materially to the burdens of the home- 
owner, already borne down by Federal taxes, are more 
than duplicated abroad. In London one of the boroughs 
has notified the county council that it cannot meet the 
council’s assessment for municipal services. Manufac- 
turing centers in Great Britain, like Leeds, Sheffield, 
and Bradford, are reported to be in bad straits. Na- 
tional taxes are heavier in Great Britain than here, and 
when to them are added onerous local taxes, resulting 
in large measure from war conditions, the total burden 
becomes crushing, especially in times of unemployment. 


SWEEPING CHANGES ARE TO BE MADE in the British 
methods of handling war pensions, if a bill that is being 
urged in Parliament passes, as seems to be likely. It is 
said the changes will save the government upward of 
$10,000,000 a year. The bill would establish 450 local 
war pensions committees, in place of about 1,200 now in 
existence. The committees’ employees, numbering up- 
ward of 7,000 persons, would be put under control of 
the Ministry. Payments would be simplified and made 
through the post-office, and an independent appeal tri- 
bunal would be established, composed of two physicians, 
an ex-service man, and an officer. Final examination 
for permanent pensions would be made in the fourth 
year after discharge, and any man discharged from the 
service would have the right to be examined in his fourth 
year by the independent tribunal. It was stated in the 
debate that 3,500,000 persons are on the pension list—a 
number equal to the population of Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. The expenditure through 
the local committees has been about $100,000,000 an- 
nually. 


THE INvITATION TO Etinu Root, among others, to 
nominate judges for the World Court, created under the 
machinery of the League of Nations, has served to em- 
phasize the purpose of the Harding administration to 
keep away from the League. Official Washington seems 
to have taken the position that this invitation is not its 
concern at all—that it is an affair solely between the 
League and certain individuals. The belief remains 
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strong that ultimately the Harding administration will 
favor a world court of some character, but it appears 
determined at present to hold aloof from this court, as 
from all other agencies of the existing League. In mat- 
ters brought to the attention of this government from 
League sources and requiring attention, the policy seems 
to be to deal with the Allied powers direct. That has 
been illustrated by the communications between the 
State Department and the Allied powers regarding the 
plan worked out under the League’s auspices for aid for 
Austria. One feature of the plan was the postponement 
of collection of claims against Austria by all nations. 
The United States has dealt with the other nations con- 
cerned, as to postponement of its claim of some $25,000,- 
000, not with the League. Incidentally, it is probable 
that agreement will be reached ultimately for this post- 
ponement after Congress shall have given, as is expected, 
authority to Secretary Mellon to handle the refunding 
of debts due this country. 


NATIONALS OF COUNTRIES THAT WERE FRIENDS and 
of countries that were enemies in the World War, living 
in Lima, joined in commemorative offerings to the 
Peruvian people in honor of their centenary celebration 
last month. The offerings take varied forms. The 
American and British colonies in Lima have purchased 
Bellavista Hospital, at an initial cost of $75,000, which 
will be conducted by the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 
Peru. The Japanese and Chinese are preparing their 
offerings, but have not announced the form of them. 
Nationals of other countries have theirs almost com- 
pleted. The French offering is a statue representing 
Liberty, which will be erected in the Plaza de Armas. 
The work is by a Peruvian sculptor, Benjamin Mendi- 
zabal, who has been studying in Italy for the past six 
vears. The plans provide for a statue of bronze on an 
heroic scale, to rest upon a granite pedestal. The Italian 
colony is offering a Museum of Fine Arts, to be built on 
the Plaza de la Exposicion, fronting on the Parque 
Neptuno. The building is designed to cover an area of 
2,800 meters and is to be an elegant work in the Renais- 
sance style. The gift of the German colony will be a 
clock tower, to be placed in the center of the Parque 
Universitario. It will be constructed of cement, rein- 
forced with an exterior of artificial granite, and will 
have a winding stair inside. The clock will have four 
faces two meters in diameter each and will sound the 
quarters. 


Tue Institute OF SocioLocy of the University of 
Turin, an organization which has brought together a 
number of conferences and discussions upon economic 
and social problems since the war, has called an inter- 
national sociological congress to meet in Turin, October 
9 to 16 next. In the announcement of the congress, it 
was pointed out that there has never been a greater 
necessity for close co-operation among civilized peoples 
than at this period. If civilization is the fruit of asso- 
ciated efforts among the peoples, that solidarity must 
not be allowed to disappear today. Indeed, at the time 


when it is proposed to erect bases of a new order without 
hate or chauvinism, this is more necessary than ever for 
the régime of justice and international solidarity that is 
to be. 


Among the subjects to be discussed are: 
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Section I: 
1. Changes in the covenant of the League of Nations, 
with the view of making it a living organism. 


2. The protection of national minorities in the newly 

formed States. 

3. The regulation of colonial mandates. 

4. The co-ordination of private international law. 
SeEcTION II: 

1. The organization of international commerce and of 

customs, 

2. The problem of exchange. 

3. The reconstruction of devastated areas. 

4. International organization of industrial production. 
Section III: 

1. The new military organization and the armed nation. 

2. Social duties to the soldiers and wounded. 
Section IV: 

1. International labor legislation. 

2. Social insurance and its international organization. 
SEcTION V: 

1. The role of women in the solution of economic and 
social problems after the war. 


2. The organization of facts relating to international 
culture. 

3. Eugenics and the defense of society against the ills 
of war. 


The Director of the Institute is Professor Francesco 
Cosentini, via Santorre Santarosa, 21, Turin, Italy. 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION was moved June 25 to 2, Chemin de la Tour de 
Champel, Geneva, Switzerland, where a villa has been 
rented which will serve at the same time as the home of 
the Secretary General, Dr. Christian L. Langé. The 
telegraphic address is “Interparlement, Genéve.” 

Dr. Langé has been especially active in the interest of 
the Union. Late in June he left Geneva for Paris and 
London, going to Copenhagen, where he attended the 
assembly of the delegates of the three Scandinavian 
Groups, July 4 and 5. It is an interesting fact that of 
the 126 members of the Norwegian Parliament, all save 
one are members of the Interparliamentary Union. In 
April and May he visited the newly constituted govern- 
ments of Central Europe, with the result that Poland 
has decided to form a group of the Interparliamentary 
Union. Messrs. Dembinski, member of the Diet, and 
Szebeko, have been appointed to prepare a constitution 
for this group. At Prague Dr. Langé saw M. Benés, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who put him in touch with 
the Presidents of the Chamber and of the Senate. Not- 
withstanding the fact that Parliament was not in ses- 
sion, the formation of a Czechoslovakian group has been 
assured, under the direction of M. Ulihr, deputy, and 
professor in the university, assisted by M. Otakar 
Nebuchka, Secretary of the Chamber. A group is being 
formed in Vienna, which group will undoubtedly be 
represented at Stockholm. The same thing is true with 
the government at Bucharest, where a group had already 
been organized under Senator Mironesco. It has been 
decided to organize a group at Belgrade. 

Thus, it will be seen that the Interparliamentary 
Union is to have four new groups and one reconstructed 
group as a result of the Secretary’s recent activities. 
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The assembly of delegates from the three Scandina- 
vian groups of the Interparliamentary Union convened 
at Copenhagen July 4 and 5. The order of the day for 
the assembly, the third of the conference, was as follows: 
1. The problem of international armaments. 

2. The participation by the three Scandinavian countries in 
the work of the reconstruction of economic life. 

3. The three Scandinavian countries and the League of 
Nations. 


It appears that nineteen delegates from each of the 
three groups took part in the conference. 

At this writing, August 17, the Interparliamentary 
Union is holding its nineteenth annual meeting in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The headquarters are at the Grand 
Hotel. 


The Manchester Guardian reports, with something like 
pleasure not to be expected in such a journal, that good 
authority has it that the Mad Mullah of Somaliland “is 
dead at last.” He is described by the Guardian as having 
heen a vague and threatening figure in the borderlands 
of the Empire, who bobbed up and down to the infinite 
annoyance and disconcertment of Foreign Secretaries 
and local generals during a period of 20 years or more. 
Also, it appears that he was a frequent text for sermons 
on the responsibilities that go with the pleasures of the 
British Empire. But, somehow, the Guardian seems un- 
able quite to understand why it all should have been so. 
It says: 

No one ever pretended that there was either attraction or 
profit about Somaliland. The desert, as the late Lord 
Salisbury once said of another part of Africa, is decidedly 
“light soil”; the inhabitants were composed of friendly and 
unfriendly tribes, neither of them agreeable people, and the 
friendly among them usually under the necessity of being 
rescued at our expense from the unfriendly. There was no 
strong reason that the average man could see why we should 
have gone to or stayed in Somaliland at all, except that. as 
the sermons said, it was part of the white man’s burden 
which it was somehow wrong to put down. 

The Mullah was a burden, certainly. His tactics were to 
advance toward the coast, raiding the friendly tribes. When 
he had approached sufficiently near to be irritating, we made 
a “campaign,” the Mullah was defeated; he withdrew into 
the desert, we withdrew toward the coast; the Mullah ad- 
vanced again, and the process was repeated. If 20 years 
of this kind of thing indicated any one’s madness, it was, 
perhaps, not the Mullah’s. 


The Guardian goes on to explain that the Mad Mullah 
was not mad at all, but was, in fact, a devout dervish, 
who won and kept adherents to his faith by a certain 
violent holiness. It appears that he suffered downfall 
sometime before his death, because he persisted in his 
violently holy methods, and did not take due cognizance 
of late advances in warfare. He established himself in a 
strong stone fortress, it is said, and that turned out to be 
a perfect target for the new weapon of the air. The air- 
men proved it to the Mullah in a way that probably 
would have earned him the descriptive prefix of his 
name, had he not acquired it before, for they bombed him 
into desert, actually setting his clothes on fire during the 
fighting from the air, and after they had him in the 
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desert, they bombed him again. The last the airmen 
saw of the Mad Mullah, he was headed across the desert 
for the Abyssinian border. Rather pensively, the Guard- 
ian concludes its remarks in this wise: 

In his time he cost us pretty heavily in men and money, 
and no one can say that we have gained anything in Somali- 
land or should have lost anything if we had left the hinter- 
land to him and his dervishes. It is not as though there 
were any oil fields in Somaliland. 


“Tr,” says THE London Economist, expressing a grow- 
ing conviction in England, “the United States—now the 
richest and potentially the strongest country in the 
world—is determined to possess a navy as strong as ours, 
nothing that we can do will prevent them. If we are so 
foolish as to enter into naval rivalry with America, and 
build against America, we shall most certainly be out- 
built. In the meantime, both America and Great Britain 
will have wasted invaluable resources and worked up an 
inflammable mass of national ill-feeling. An under- 
standing between the United States and Great Britain is 
easier to achieve than one between the United States and 
Japan, although it is clear that Japan is much more 
willing now than in the past to contemplate a limit to 
naval rivalry.” 2S Soe 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
DEAR ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

It gives me great pleasure to have achieved by consider- 
able self-denial one of the sums of $100 (one hundred dol- 
lars) which will enable the ApvocaTE oF PEACE to continue 
its beneficent work indefinitely or until no further effort for 
domestic or international peace shall be necessary. 

My favorite dream is that this beloved country of ours 
shall some day become so civilized that no aggressive war 
can be waged by the United States without a plebiscite of 
the whole country, in which case a possibly inferior presi- 
dential candidate and his “come-by-chance” Cabinet and 
Tom, Dick, and Harry Legislative Assembly can order the 
flower of our youth out to shoot to kill (or be killed) with- 
out the slightest hatred or malice on either side, or be 
mowed down by machine-guns or choked by poison gas, the 
comparatively few war-makers never endangering their 
skins in the least, the ones who order the wars never being 
the ones to fight. Oh, how I hate the costly, blind anachro- 
nism of a war in the twentieth century—‘“a war to do away 
with war,” which has left a legacy of from twenty to thirty 
wars in its train! My heart bleeds for every mother, wife, 
sister, or sweetheart who has been bereaved; and yet an- 
other whooping up with drums and flags would doubtless 
bring on another harvest of victims. Will the women, who 
suffer most, not set themselves against it, in the United 
States at least? I do not know. Humans seem to be still 
such sheep! If Heaven would at least send us common 
sense! 

Well, I am 85 years old and I rejoice that my family 
(Americans for centuries) have always, so far as I know, 
been on the side of reforms such as you work for. My 
father was a furtherer of the “Underground Railway” and 
“stumped” the State of Michigan for James G. Birney (anti- 
slavery candidate for the Presidency in 1840), and was such 
a “conscientious objector” that he allowed his property to 
be distrained upon rather than pay a tax which went against 
his principles. My mother worked for antislavery all her 
life, and attended the first Woman’s Rights convention (I 
believe). So you see we have been in your line all our lives. 
Now, peace—wisdom-founded and work-promoted—is my 
hope and my prayer, and I believe that the American Peace 
Society is its most important promoter at this moment. 

Respectfully, (Miss) CorpDELIA KIRKLAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CIVILIZATION. By H. G. Wells, 
Pp. 109. 


THE SALVAGING OF MacMillan 


Company, New York. 


To what are these blundering, violent unhappy times in 
which Europe finds herself today leading, asks Mr. Wells in 
the latest contribution from his prolific pen—to a debacle ot 
disaster and ensuing decadence such as ended the Western 
Roman Empire? Or is this the turning point to a new and 
brighter day, when a new civilization, built upon the stead- 
fast rocks of universal peace will dawn’? 

The answer lies with the civilized people of today, ac- 
cording to Wells, in “The Salvaging of Civilization.” The 
which the invention of mechanical de- 


crescendo scale on 


vices for human destruction has risen since the beginning 
of the World War and in the three years succeeding the 


war has proved beyond doubt, he argues, that the abolition 
of war is no longer a humane undertaking, but a human 
one: that it is inseparable from the survival of the civiliza 
tion of today, 

“Armies will advance no longer along roads, but ex 
tended in line, with heavy tank transports which will plow 
up the entire surface of the land they traverse,” he states. 
“Arial bombing, with bombs each capable of destroying a 
stnall town, will be practicable a thousand miles beyond the 
military front, and the seas will be swept clear of shipping 
by mines and submarine activities. There will be no dis- 
tinction between combatants and non-combatants, because 
every able-bodied citizen, male or female, is a potential pro- 
ducer of food and munitions; and probably the safest and 
certainly best supplied shelters in the universal cataclysm 
will be the carefully buried, sandbagged and camouflaged 
general headquarters of the contending armies. ss 
The hard logic of war, which gives victory always to the 
most energetic and destructive combatant, will turn warfare 
more and more from mere operations for loot or conquest 
or predominance into operations for the conclusive destruc- 
tion of the antagonist.” 

If, then, war must be abolished for the sole reason of the 
survival of the races, by what means shall it be abolished? 
By a league of netions? By world disarmament?’ No, says 


Wells. These fall short, he claims, because they are built on 
old conditions. They would build a new world out of 
precisely the same materials the old was made of. If not 


these, what then? A World State. 
This World State is to be fashioned somewhat after the 


United States of America, only the union shall embrace 
every country, big and small, on the globe. Boundaries 


shall sink into insignificance. Vatriotism shall fade away 
and a universalism shall take its place, and all the peoples 
of the globe shall be linked together in a comprehensive 
organization working for universal peace and Common weal. 
The governing body shall be known as a world council. 
There will be a Supreme Court determining not international 
law, but world law. There will be a world currency. There 
will be a ministry of posts, transport, and communications 
generally. There will be a ministry of trade in staple 
products and for the conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the earth. There will be a ministry to 
watch and supplement national education, and for the stimu- 
lation of backward communities. There will be a’ peace 
ministry to watch and study the belligerent possibilities of 
every new invention, etc. 

And so Wells continues, going more and more inte detail 
of this Utopian world condition. He does not assume, how- 
ever, that we can plunge immediately into such a United 
World, but that it must be the result of a stupendous educa- 
tional campaign which must proceed for generations. 

In connection with this educational groundwork for his 
World State, Wells devotes the last part of his book to a 
discussion of the need for a Bible of Civilization, or a book 
which will give the history of the world from the standpoint 
of humanity as a whole, just as the Bible tells of the creation 
of the world, so that the idea of citizenship in the world, 
rather than in a section of the world, may be promoted, 


A SCAVENGER IN France. By William Bell. CC. W. Daniel, 
Ltd., London. Pp. -XV, 355. 


This is a book by a thoughtful man, thinking his own 
thoughts in his own way, as he wandered and worked in 
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Europe during the latter months of the war. An architect 
by profession, he joined the British Friends’ War Victims 
Relief Committee, and in May, 17, landed in’ France 
Thenceforward he kept a diary, and the diary is now put in 
hook form, under the rather unsatisfactory title above. He 
saw many things in Europe in those fateful months that 
have not mentioned in the avalanche of books of war 
experience, for he saw with artistic and spiritual 
whereas too many others who have taken pen in hand saw 
only with very material eves, 

So we have glimpses into the minds of many men on and 
behind the battle lines in) France—pictures of what they 
really thought: and musings upon art objects standing in 
the midst of the hurricane of war: and little, fleeting pic 


been 
CVS, 


tures of tragic home life in devastated Flanders; and con 
trasts between men fighting in the trenches and men fight 
ing at the breakfast table at home and bating much more 


deeply than the bayonet-exposed—picture after picture of 
the whole human tragedy of war, with glints of humor 
shooting through them—-the work, in brief, of a thoughtful 
man, able to do what few others could do in those days 
that is, maintain his perspective. And it is a well-written 
work. 

In this space no attempt may be made to tell particularly 
of the things worth while that the author has put on paper, 
although the temptation to record something of his picture 
of the “Exodus from Ham” is strong. What should be done 
is to give a bit of insight into the mind of Mr. Bell—the 
mind which saw and recorded the things found in this book. 
It is a mind that writes, in the introduction, in this wise: 
“It is a merciful Providence which insures that the men who 
do the actual killing in war fulfill that function without any 
hatred in their souls. That is one of the miracles of war. 
The hatred and the bitterness generally borne against the 
official enemy by those who have never been in the war zone 


are totally absent from the heart of the average soldier. 
He kills with a clean conscience—-more in pity than in 
anger—-for he realizes in the trenches, if never before, that 
his neighbor across No-Man’s-Land is a martyr to circum 
stances like himself.” It is the man who could thus see 
into hearts in the very midst of the hell of the World War 


who has written this book, and it should be read. 


Is AMERICA SAFE FoR DemMocragy? By William 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard College 


VeDougall, 
Charles 


Scribner's Sons, New York. Ip. IVIL, 174. Appen 
dices. S1.75, 

l’rofessor McDougall holds out some slight hope for the 

American nation’s continued progress. The slightness of 


the hope will cause reaction against his argument in many 


minds. It will not be “reasonable” to them. On the other 
hand, the body of argument he rears, approaching his 
subject anthropologically, in’ support of the theory that 


Europe has reached its zenith and is in decline, and that 
only America, with the possible exception of Japan, is justi 
fied in seeing a small ray of sunlight ahead, will impress 
very Inany Who vaguely discern in the events of the last few 
years a moral incompetence in the civilized world, an in 
adequacy of the modern civilized man to meet the problems 
created by his own civilization. 

“It is true,” writes Professor McDougall ominously, “that 
we have obtained a wonderful command over the physical 
energies of the world; but if we have not, individually and 
collectively as nations, the wisdom, the patience, the self 
control, to direct these immense energies conformably to 
high moral ideals, our tampering with them will but hasten 
our end, will but plunge us the more rapidly down the slope 
of destruction. There is but ground for the fear 
that our knowledge has outrun our wisdom, that though we 
have learned to exploit the physical energies of the world, 
we have not the wisdom and morality effectively to direct 
them for the good of mankind.” 

With that picture before him, the author recalls the fate 
of other civilizations, and that they rose and fell in a fashion 
that he symbolizes by the parabola. He finds that an in 
creasing civilization makes a= steadily increasing demand 
upon the qualities of the people living under it; and that 
repeatedly in the world’s history the point has been reached 
at which the complex demands sapped the store of resource, 
after which, of course, the problems of the civilization went 


too good 
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unanswered, and the civilization and the people supporting 
it went into decline. 

Without following him into all the avenues of thought 
and experience that he treads in his book, it will suffice here 
to say that he holds the modern Western civilization to have 
drained excessively its stronger stock, its leader-producing 
stock, and also finds that stock now to be failing to repro- 
duce itself. 

Speaking specifically of England, McDougall 
says: “The operation of the social ladder tends to concen- 
trate the valuable qualities of the whole nation in the 
upper strata, and to leave the lowest strata depleted of the 
finer qualities’—-a process which makes for powerful leader- 
ship, so long as the raw material is produced. But the 
lowest strata cannot be depended upon to yield from its 
depleted stock all or most of the leadership, to be sent up- 
ward along the social ladder. The stock at the top of the 
ladder must reproduce itself, if adequate leadership is to 
be had. And there is the rub. For,” Professor Me- 
Dougall, “the upper strata becomes relatively in- 
fertile. The causes are varied and complex and in the main 
psychological: late marriage, celibacy, and the restrictions 
of the family after marriage are the main factors.” 

What he has said about England in these lines applies in 
varying degrees to the other leading nations of the Western 
World. What of the United States? “Fortunately, in this 
country.” he says in his concluding paragraphs, “there is 
widely diffused a belief in the value of science and of its 
application to human life. You have many keen workers 
adding to the sum of knowledge and you have a widespread 
tendency to be guided by it. Therein lies your hope for the 
future.” 

It is a book to read and ponder upon. 
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Poticy—A Consideration of DPres- 
ent Dangers and the Best Methods for Meeting Them. 
By Gilbert Murray. Houghton Mifflin Co,, Boston. Vp. 
I-XXVIII, 124. $1.50. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOREIGN 


This is a book well worth reading, especially as the Dis- 
armament Conference draws nearer, for Professor Murray 
brings to bear a sane perception of the world’s ills and a 
fine habit of sound thinking. He is a League of Nations 
man, but that need not disturb those in this country who 
oppose the League, while seeking the end the framers of the 
League sought. Assume the denial of the League by Presi 
dent Harding to be final; there remain the great facts that 
caused innumerable men and women to turn to the League 
us the way out. And the cry for a way out still is heard 
throughout the world. The author states these facts, and 
the fundamental principle upon which the way out must be 
based, with a strength and fervor and clarity that will be 
beneficial to all. 

Not only was the world thrown into wreckage by the war, 
creating Many new problems that seem almost insoluble, but, 
says Professor Murray in his able preface: “I think few 
serious students of public affairs will dispute that the long 
strain of the war, confusing our ideas of good and evil, and 
at times centering our hopes upon things which a normal 
civilized man regards with loathing, has resulted in a wide- 
spread degradation of political conduct. Things are done 
now, in time of peace, which would have been inconceivable 
before 1914. And they are done now because we grew ac- 
customed to worse things during the war.’ He adds that 
Thucydides remarked that one of the worst things about war 
is that it takes away your freedom, and puts you in a region 
of necessity, and in that region we become accustomed to 
the doing of ugly, impossible things. Writing as an English- 
man, he cites, in this regard, the terms to which the Allies 
were compelled to comply, to get Italy into the war on their 
side, 

Such is the basic condition in which the world finds itself, 
as it surveys itself after the defeat of the Germans. What 
is the remedy? In a word, the mobilization of the ethical, 
the moral, force of mankind. Professor Murray says that 
he does not make a demand that the statesmen of the world 
follow absolutely the Sermon on the Mount, as the funda- 
mental of the new order that must be had for the salvation 
of the world. He does not hope that mankind is in readiness 
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to act in perfect accord with that concept as yet, although 
he thinks the statesmen will be benefited by rather more 
study to the Sermon than they are in the habit of giving. 
But he does call for “a return to a standard of public con- 
duct which was practised, or at least recognized, by the best 
governments of the world before the war, and which now 
seems to have been shaken, if not shattered.” He criticizes 
his own government boldly in this connection. 

What he has to say about armaments is impressive. “It 
is said.” he writes, “that Great Britain has actually made 
the greatest reduction, but both in numbers of men and in 
expenditure our standard is fantastically higher than what 
was forced upon us by German competition in 1914. <r 
The vast size of the navy appears to be utterly unjustified, 
ut any rate by conditions in Europe. The French army is 
far beyond the economic powers of France to support. The 
same seems to be true of Italy, and is certainly true of 
Serbia. Greece is vastly overarmed.” 


SERIAL LVUBLICATIONS OF 
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New York 


SocrAL WORKERS’ GUIDE TO THE 
SOCIAL AGENCIES. 
Russell 


$3.50 net. 


REPRESENTATIVE 
Rushmore. The 
City. Pp. 174. 


Sage Foundation, 


Here is a work of reference of much value to students 
and to responsible administrators: and all based on the 
reports of approximately 4,000 institutions and organizations 
whose publications are on the library shelves of the Russell 
Foundation. It is a co-operative work and assembles 
the results of the labors of some of the best social welfare 
experts of the country, and these co-ordinated and edited 
by the editor. If, as is claimed by sociologists, economists, 
and social historians, so much of the world’s preventive 
and remedial labor, registered formally in the publications 
listed in this volume, is due to war as well as to disease, 
famine, and vice, we would have supposed that the societies 
that have labored for generations to end war would have 
found hospitality on this list. The ApvocaTre or Peace as far 
back as 1828S was saying for its constituency what is now 
the common taik about war as hostile to social betterment. 
All phases of humane “internationalism” find representation 
on this list, save those of law, diplomacy, and politics. 
Chiefs of police, factory inspectors, “big brothers and 
white-slave traders, eugenists, and longshoremen, 
in their international relations, are recognized; but jurists, 
diplomats, and makers of international law and framers of 
national policies are omitted, save in one case. There is a 
reference to the Lake Mohonk Conferences, 
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By Frederick C. Howe. TB. W. 


Pp. 234. $2.00. 


REVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY. 
Huebsch, Inc., New York City. 


Mr. Howe is one of the older Progressives of the country 
who, as he has grown older, has turnea to the left and not 
to the right, as most liberals are wont to do us age creeps 
on and economic fear obtrudes. Always better informed 
than most of his countrymen as to Europe’s experimentation 
with socialism in its milder forms, and for a long time 
critic of the administrative and legislative processes of his 
own government in meeting social problems, Mr. Howe has 
come to be a prolific propagandist for causes of a revo- 
lutionary sort now finding ready and docile adherents, owing 
to the experiences of men since the war began in 1914. 

This book, on its surface, shows the marks of hasty com- 
pilation for immediate use; but, even so, it is an arsenal of 
weapons for the critics of “privilege.” whether that fce of 
democracy rears its head against educational, economic, or 
political reform. He sincerely believes that the Versailles 
Treaty was “the last word of capitalism that had become 
a system of world imperialism,” but a world now in collapse, 
because through “sabotage” capitalism is destroying itself. 
He has little faith in modifications of the treaty of peace set 
up at Versailles, or in disarmament, or in reduction of 
burdens of taxation. Life will only be restored “when it 
produces freely, when it communicates freely, when it 
exchanges freely.” 
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